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All over the United States, boys and girls are doing their part to help 
American fighting men and those of our allies, The pupils in Indian 
schools are no exception. The poster shown here illustrates more power- 
fully than words just what Eva Mirabal, whose Indian name is Eah-Ha- 
Wa, feels about the part which civilians must play to bring Victory soon. 
Eah-Ha-Wa is a pupil at the United States Indian School in Santa Fe, New 
Mexico. 


Posters such as this have a very definite part in stimulating all of us 
to redouble our efforts in the purchase of war bonds and stamps. Perhaps 
your pupils can create effective posters which will help in room, school, 
and community bond drives, 
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SAND 
PAINTING 


A Very Popular Craft 


FOR ALL GRADES 
AND HIGH SCHOOLS 


Children of the lower grades en- 
joy working with this brilliantly 
colored sand. With designs suit- 
able for sand painting they can do 
very acceptable work. 


The upper grade and high 
school students find many possi- 
bilities in this craft. Besides beau- 
tiful sand painted pictures, attrac- 
tive greeting cards and place 
cards are made. 


Try something new, something 
different, using this sand in your 
poster work. You will be pleased 
with the brilliant effects obtained. 


Beautiful mottoes and cathedral 
windows can be made with this 
sand, painting on glass, using 
white shellac as the adhesive. 


MATERIALS 


BOX NO. 1—Ten colors of sand, and twelve 
pictures 3% inches by 7 inches printed on 
six-ply cardboard ready for coloring. With 
instructions 


Colors in Box No. 1:—Flesh, red, blue, 
green, yellow, black, white, brown, orange, 
and purple. 


For the convenience of persons who 
would like to have a larger selection of 
colors, we are packing a second box of 
sand with different shades and colors. 


BOX NO. 2—Ten colors of sand, and twelve 
pictures 3% inches x 7 inches........ $1.00 


Colors in Box No. 2—Light blue, teal 
blue, light green, moss green, light red, 
pink, light brown, gray, tan, lavender. 
With Box No. 2 one can blend with the 
same color in box No. 1 and get the shades 
in between. 


Prices for Extra Pictures 


One set of 12 pictures.............. $ .25 

Two sets of 12 pictures............. 45 

Four sets of 12 pictures............. 75 

Six sets of 12 pictures.............. 1.00 
. 


E. P. GETCHELL 


VALLEY CITY, NORTH DAKOTA 


















Gentlemen: 


I did not receive some of my recent 


issues of Junior Arts and Activities on 
time. 
one receives it too late to use the ideas 
during the month for which it is intend- 
ed. I believe most teachers like to plan 
their work in advance and I think your 
magazine would be improved if one re- 
ceived each issue the 20th of the month 
before it is intended for use. 


Your magazine is excellent but 


Sincerely, 
M. C., Pennsylvania teacher 


It is a fact recognized by both editors 


and circulation directors of Junior Arts 
and Activities that the magazine has in 
past months been late. Everyone realizes 
that wartime conditions — scarcity of 
help, the length of time it now requires 
to get a piece of work done, the longer 
time required for the mailing of the 
magazine—have necessitated drastic re- 
adjustments in procedure. 
summer months we have endeavored to 
plan so far in advance that even con- 
sidering these obstacles each subscriber 
of Junior Arts and Activities will receive 
her copy on time—by the 20th of the 
month preceding date of issue. 


During the 


If any subscriber receives her maga- 


zine later than this date, we should ap- 
preciate hearing about it so that we 
may adjust our schedule to provide for 
an earlier mailing. 


We assure subscribers that they will 


receive their magazines on time. 


Gentlemen: 


My colleagues and I agree that Junior 


Arts and. Activities is by far the best 
magazine on the market for the art 
teacher and for grade teachers. Its sug- 
gestions 
they correlate closely 
curriculum. Often I find much valuable 
material here that is difficult to locate 
elsewhere in suitable form to pass on 
to my teachers. 


practical, and 
with our school 


are original, 


Plans in your magazine are not too 


difficult for average grade children. 
Continue the good work! 


Yours truly, 
L. B., New York supervisor 


It is often our experience that ma- 


terial which appears on the surface to 
be most commonplace is in reality diffi- 
cult to obtain. That 
job; ferreting out pertinent material, 
facts, and ideas and presenting them in 
usable form. How else would we be able 
to say that we save the teacher’s time? 


, however, is our 
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TEACHERS’ TIMESAVER 


MORGAN-DILLON 
HECTOGRAPH 
WORKBOOKS 
and 


UNIT MATERIAL 


The Modern, Economical form of seat- 
work. Printed in hectograph ink for use 
on any gelatin duplicator. Every Master 
Sheet is guaranteed to produce 50 to 100 
satisfactory copies. In addition to Read- 
ing, Arithmetic, and Language, there are 
Social Studies units—the kind most fre- 
quently used in modern schools. 


LOW IN PRICE 


HIGH IN EDUCATIONAL VALUE 
Read the following list carefully. Check 
the materials you wish. Send your order 
TODAY to the address at the bottom of 
the column. 


HECTOGRAPH DUPLICATING SEATWORK 
A.B.C. PRE-PRIMER eecccccccccecevesccoce $1.25 


(Specify de) ex 
PHONICS Py "READING BOOK (1A-2B level),. 
MAGIC KEYS TO PHONICS (3A, 4th, 5B com- 


bined) $ 
ARITHMETIC: Ist, 2nd, 3rd and 4th grades 
COI CURE GR. ov venscnccencccceves 
—= HELP hag — COMBINATION UNIT 
Mult., Div. 7 Srentgeevenseuss 


25 
- -$1.00 


(Specify grade) each $1. 
FIRST L LESSONS iN "WRITTEN LANGUAGE (2nd 


Ce. eee $1.00 
WORD ANALYSIS, Primary..............000- $1.00 
MATURE UNITS 

— & FLOWERS (2nd or 3rd grade com- 
OL $1.00 
TREES (3rd or 4th grade level).............. .00 


common IN BIRDS & GARDEN FLOWERS (4th- 

MY BIRD BOOK (All grades) 50 common birds .$1.25 

ay" a BOOK (All grades) 40 common 

BUSY “BEES & INDUSTRIOUS ANTS (ard. 
Me MIE soso o Sa eahcicescaacnied $1 


UNIT ACTIVITIES 


HEALTH ACTIVITIES, Primary.............. $1.00 
MY HEALTH BOOK (2nd or 3rd grade level),. .$1.25 
NURSERY RAYMES IN PICTURES 


aac euawecesanne $1.00 
LIFE ON THE FARM (ist grade)............ $1.00 
, Soe See $1.00 


ESKIMO LAND (2nd or 3rd grade level)...... $1.00 
MY ESKIMO BOOK (4th to 6th grade level). ..$125 
— OF THE YEAR (2nd or 3rd grade 


RE ees See ree $1.25 

wy “UNIT ON HOLLAND (2nd or 3rd grade 
MEE: -xcccusewntencsonsaesaso seensnsau $1.00 
CHINA (2nd or 3rd grade level)............. $1.00 
MY INDIAN BOOK (2nd or 3rd grade level). . .$1.00 
DESERT LIFE (3rd to 5th combined)........ $1.00 


— 4 OUR SOUTHERN NEIGHBOR —. 00 
CD: bimstdweansdepenisnenecesovasees 
SWEDEN. NORWAY & DENMARK (4th grade) . $i00 

i t. sopnacyuae & WALES (4th-5th 


OVER LAND & SEA (Begin. Geog.), (4th grade) . $1.00 
HECTOMAPS (4th to 6th grade level)........ $L 
WINGS OVER U.S.A. (5th grade level)........ $1. 
— OVER SOUTH AMERICA (5th grade 

Mi <-diehd boRane tek eetanbasamaauees J 
PIONEER DAYS (5th or 6th grade level),..... $1.00 
MUSIC CHARTS & DRILLS (all grades woe 

bined) 


Send orders to: 


MORGAN-DILLON & CO. 


4616 N. CLARK ST., DEPT. JO 
CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 




















G00D TEACHERS 
SUPERVISORS 


WE PLACE YOU IN THE 
BETTER POSITIONS 


ON ae — 


— ee. ee 
ROKKITT TEACHERS 


AGENCY 


T10OU S NAT Bann Btoc Denver COLo 





WM. RUFFER, PH. D., MGR. 


Opportunity knocks 
now as never before 
FREE ENROLLMENT 

Write for 

Enrollment Material 


2 
Largest Most Successful 
Agency In The West 


SPECIAL SERVICE 


This Will Be a Big Placement 
Year—Write For Information 











- + HATS 


Hats off! to Laura V. Paullin, winner 
of the award for juvenile storywriting 
at the Fourth Annual Writers Conference 
held at Northwestern University, Evans- 
ton, during July. Her winning story is 
titled, “It’s to Do or Die.” Miss Paullin 
is a teacher in the Highland Park, Illi- 
nois elementary schools and this fact 
may be in part responsible for her ex- 
cellent understanding of children’s in- 
terests and reading preferences. 

Miss Paullin joins the ranks of other 
distinguished writers of children’s 
stories who have won the Writers Con- 
ference award. Last year Josephine 
Blackstock, author of Wings for Nikias 
(Dutton), received the prize. The year 
before, the winner was Barbara Farr 
Chinnock, whose short stories for chil- 
dren have appeared in many publica- 
tions. 

Hats off! to members of the Junior 
Crop Corps and to other boys and girls 
who have taken farming work in their 
stride and have, by their unselfish efforts, 
helped to prevent a food shortage. In 
both rural and city areas boys and girls 
have responded to the call by farmers 
for volunteers to help harvest crops 
which otherwise would have gone to 


OFF! - - 





waste for want of workers at a critical ” 


time. 

It is the hope of all that the boys and 
girls who worked so valiantly this sum. 
mer will report again for harvesting next 
season. 

Gone for the duration are summer 
days filled with nothing but play. We 
hope that they may soon return again; 
but in the meantime young America is 
not shirking its duty to help in whatever 
way is most needed. 

Parents and teachers not only can be 
proud of their boys and girls but they 
can follow their example of unselfish 
service and high patriotism. 





ART AND CARTOON COURSE 

Mr. Nick Nichols, dean of cartooning 
at the American Academy of Art, Chi- 
cago, is offering a course of art and 
cartoon insrtuction through the Louis 
Melind Company, 362 West Chicago 
Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois. Infor 
mation regarding this course may be 
obtained by writing to this address. 

Boys and girls are interested in this 
form of art and Mr. Nichols is an ex- 
pert. His pupils have produced some 
of the most famous cartoons in America. 











BACK COPIES oF Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


e CHOCK FULL OF HELPFUL, USABLE MATERIAL + 
THEY ARE SELLING FAST « LOOK AT THESE LOW PRICES 


We have on hand a stock of back copies. These 
copies are as valuable as they were the month 
they were printed. We now offer you this oppor- 


tunity to acquire these back copies at special low 


prices. Our supply of some months is very 


limited, so order now. 


ORDERS FROM CANADA MUST INCLUDE AN ADDITIONAL 4c PER BOOK TO COVER SHIPPING CHARGES. 
Because of the extra bookkeeping involved we cannot accept charge orders. Cash must accompany each order. 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
4616 N. CLARK ST. CHICAGO 40, ILL. 


Please send me an order of 
back copies of J. A. & A. Send 
WRccseservarves copies which 
I have checked, total amount 


1 to 5 Copies.......... 25c a copy 
6 to 12 Copies......... 20c a copy 
13 Copies or more...... 1Sc a copy 





1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
JANUARY... 


| 
FEBRUARY . | ~ | 


MARCH... soda 
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Look at these bargain prices, then check the 
copies you desire, on the coupon below. 





1938 1939 1940 1841 1942 
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USING PROJECT 
MATERIAL 


If this feature proves helpful to 
you, please let us hear from you. 


—Editor 


October, in many schools, is INDIAN 
month. Even if your class is not study- 
ing the particular types of Indians out- 
lined in this issue, the boys and girls will 
find that the projects on pages 9, 10, 11, 
12, 29, and 30 can be adapted to fit their 
studies. The felt moccasins described 
on page 11 may be made whether the 
class studies Indians or not. 

& 

The ideas for the spelling book on 
page 14 may also be adapted to Hallow- 
een posters or classroom decorations for 
the Halloween party. 

& 


“Tree Squirrels and Ground Squir- 
rels,” page 19, is primarily planned for 
the lower grades; but teachers desiring 
nature-study material, no matter whet 
the grade, will find the pictures graphic 
enough to show the differences between 
squirrels and chipmunks to older pupils. 

cd 
: Notice that the projects in the 

Homes” unit follow through the idea 
of utilizing the theme in the first, second 
and third grades. Thus the projects 
progress in difficulty. Some may be 
used in all primary grades, however. 
The designs for decorating furniture, 
page 23, are excellent for use in other 
ways such as in applique work on class- 
room curtains and other sewing projects. 

s 

One of the most versatile of all the 
activities is that on page 31, the making 
of costumes for a Halloween party. Op. 
portunity is given for displaying ingen- 
ulty, art sense, and initiative. Do not 
limit the project to the two suggestions 
shown. 7 

* 

How many teachers make regular use 
of the illustrated time line such as is 
shown on page 38? Without forcing 
the memorizing of dates, children will 
learn the chronological sequence of 
events in an interesting and lasting man- 
ner by the use of a device such as this 
as often as possible. 

& 

Everyone—from the youngest mem- 
bers of the primary grades to junior- 
high pupils—will have an opportunity 
to work with wood by following the sug- 
gestions given on page 40. Incidentally, 
notice Mr, Leavitt’s “Activities in Wood” 
each month. You will find ample mate- 
rial no matter what grade you teach. 





Get the right idea quickly 
with this NEW BOOK 


repaafe 


CER 
























for your project work 


NO MORE WONDERING WHAT TO DO—here are ideas—illustrated in 
such easy-to-understand ways that you find all kinds of ideas on what 
to do in your art classes as well as ideas to use in your other teaching 
subjects, too. 


YOU ARE SHOWN WHAT TO DO in PAPER CRAFT such as posters, 
animals and toys from folded paper, how to make portfolios, book covers, 
novelties; TOY CRAFT with cut-out toys from paper, cardboard, wood 
and metal, dolls from paper bags, wood, stockings, milk bottles, wire, etc.; 
RELIEF CRAFT—modeling with paste, wood carving, leather work, metal 
modeling, gesso craft. 

80 pages of illustrations, 8 in full colors, 3 Big Sections—like three books 
combined in a single volume. 


One Idea May Repay You for the Full Cost of the Book 
Get this book now while it is brand new—be one of 
the first to use and enjoy one of the first copies. 
Only $3.75 postpaid 





BE FIRST -—- MAIL COUPON TODAY 








SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
143-10 PRINTERS BUILDING e WORCESTER 8, MASSACHUSETTS 


Please send one of the brand new copies of Pedro deLemos’ CREATIVE 
ART CRAFTS. Enclosed is $3.75 in full payment. 


CI io nas in otc eneeenetsn tetera ApEn sts ee he teste se seas sete ere RSS 7h Nhe 
Fill in only if you wish delivery to home, but please fill in school name anyway. 


POST OFFICE 
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SAND PAINTING, NOTEBOOK COVER 
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y= the Editor’ Desh ee 


In recent years a great deal has been said 
by those outside the profession regarding the 
failures and shortcomings of the American school 
system. Much of this adverse criticism has been 
directed against the educators supervising in- 
structional planning for the elementary grades. 
We as educators recognize many statements of 
this nature as false; but, unfortunately, some of 
them are true. 1 m0 ae 












































Education has been in a process of acceler- 
ated evolution for the past several years, Con- 
cepts and ideals and philosophies as well as 
methods and procedures are changing rapidly. 
This denotes a great deal of earnest thought and 
endeavor on the part of those responsible for the 
education of American children. 


The criticism leveled against the schools—at least that part of it which MAY 
be true—comes, we should like to suggest, from the fact that the teachers in trying 
to solve the psychological, emotional, moral, and ethical problems of their classes 
have been unable in some instances to concentrate fully on academic problems. 


Obviously, this is NOT the fault of the teachers! When we see children before 
us day after day who are not getting training in correct social habits, we cannot 
stand by idly. We must act. And we have acted. At the present time, homes are 
being uprooted or broken: parents are going into war industries leaving their chil- 
dren to their own devices or they are moving from place to place, inadequately 
adjusted socially and usually improperly housed. Surely these are terrible atmos- 


pheres in which to rear children. But, at the moment, conditions cannot be changed. 
The war MUST be won. 


However, let all teachers and teachers’ organizations begin now to think 
about the future, Probably the most important thing they can do is to help re- 


establish the pre-eminence of the home and the family. P.T.A. organizations in 
_ the past have done excellent work along these lines. The teachers, because of 
' their intimate experience with children whose home influences have been unsatis- 
' factory, are in the best possible position to render an invaluable service to the 
nation, They, as no other group, can point out that children need BOTH parents 
- and teachers. If each does his job the resultant future will make America (and the 


world) the most stable, interdependent, and well balanced in history. 


Teachers need the help of parents: parents need the teachers; and children 
MUST have the good influence of both to become well-adjusted, educated citizens. 
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Every teacher has her pet theories 
on education, favorite authors that she 
quotes, and individual teaching tech- 
niques that prove successful to her. 
So, before you start to read the outline 
of the study of the Pueblo Indians, let 
me mention several points that seem 
important to me. 

The first point is, if you would ra- 
ther study Indians who lived in some 
other part of the United States than the 
Southwest, you can use this outline as 
a skeleton around which to write your 
own. Some of the general information 
included here will be useful but you 
will need to change the specific details. 

The second point I wish to make is 
that when you are planning a study 
of Indians, it is best to include more 
than one tribe. You can do this by 
labeling them Plains Indians, Indians 
of the Northwest, etc. The reason for 
grouping several tribes under one 
heading is that the study of one par- 
ticular tribe is too advanced, too in- 
tensified, and too specific for children 
in the elementary grades. Too much 
specific learning at this point is as 
| narrowing, as dangerous, and as use- 
less as too general a study of any 
subject. By grouping several tribes un- 
der one title and studying all of them 
the children have a chance to compare 
them as they lived then and as they live 
now and with each other. Comparison 
and conclusion drawing are vital parts 
of today’s education. 

Every opportunity should be grasped 
and dealt with at the time to help 
children learn to compare and to draw 
* conclusions, 

The third point is that it is often 
wise and sensible, as well as fun, to 
think through and plan a unit of work 

» not in the usual way of approaches 
first but of possible outcomes. The 
point to this is that it helps you de- 
termine the value of a unit, therefore, 
saving a waste of time if you find out 
the outcomes would be unnecessary, un- 
reasonable, and undesirable for your 


























class. It helps you arrange the semes- 
ter’s work so that it falls into its time 
space and may be taken in equal 
weekly amounts, You can gauge this 
subject matter so that you will not be 
covering tremendous amounts of ground 
in two or three weeks or two months, 
thereby falling into a vacuum for the 
following week or ten days. A vacuum 
of this sort is deadly to a unit of work. 
It either continues at a snail’s pace or 
dies an untimely death and cannot be 
revived, It is sometimes possible to 
grab the unit up by its “bootstraps” 
but never again will the study proceed 
with the initial interest and joy it had 
at the outset. Another advantage of 
thinking and planning a unit from the 
outcome angle is that you can simplify 
or intensify the subject matter to fit 
the mental and age level of your class. 

With these points, which I consider 
important, well in mind let us proceed 
to the outline of the Pueblo Indians. 


POSSIBLE GENERAL OUTCOMES 


A. Forming desirable attitudes 

1. Group enterprises whereby co- 
operation is learned, 

2. Living together happily on the 
classes’ grade and age level, not the 
teacher’s conception of what it should 
be. 

3. Sharing of materials, unself- 
ishly, with others 

4. Being helpful in evaluating the 
work of other pupils 

5. Gaining poise and 
fidence from creative work 

6. Learning to think for oneself 

7. Understanding and _ respecting 
the Pueblo communal life 

8. Respecting beliefs and customs 
of other peoples 

9. Kindness to human beings and 
animals 

10. Developing and fostering cur- 
iosity 

11. Appreciation of all 
beautiful: music, art, nature, 
craft, poetry, and the dance 


self-con- 


things 


handi- 
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12. Enjoying research and sharing 
knowledge gleaned from all sources 
possible 

13. Understanding how beauty and 
utility can and have and are combined 

B. Forming desirable habits 

1. Being thrifty with time and ma- 
terial 

2. Arranging the room attractive- 
ly and keeping it orderly 

3. Doing every job 
with the best that is in you 

4. Plan before working 

5. Finish everything undertaken 

6. Investigating to solve problems 
and then testing the solutions 

C. Developing skill in the three R’s 
and specific skills in creative arts 

1. How to use and care for tools 

2. How to make and use tools 
Pueblo Indians used 

3. Reading to find information in 
geography, history, myths, legends 

4. Reading to find Indian beliefs, 
ceremonies, and customs 

5. Building up a vocabulary of 
Indian terms 

6. Learning to write original 
stories; keeping records of all sorts 

7. Developing numeral concepts 
from reading maps, finding dates, 
measuring distances, comparing heights 
of lowlands and highlands, computing 
scales used on maps and plans drawn 

8. Learning how people, plants, 
and animals adapt themselves to their 
environment 

9. Learning to use indexes and 
tables of contents 


cheerfully 


10. Comparing the primitive life 
of the Pueblo Indians to our modern 
way of living 

11. Finding differences in ways of 
living among the tribes 

12. Learning how Indians ex- 
pressed their thoughts, ways of living, 
and feelings in music, dances, handicraft 

13. Learning to use good English, 
whether written or oral, in stating prob- 
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lems clearly, expressing thoughts and 
findings, and discussing conclusions 
drawn 

14. Learning to use maps to ga- 
ther all sorts of information 

15. Learning to reproduce, as 
closely as possible, the Indian tools, 
utensils, clothing, shelters, dances and 
games, and arts 

POSSIBLE APPROACHES 

Now that the outcomes have been 
stated, in a broad and general way, 
let us think of the possible approaches. 
There are many approaches to a study 
on Indians. One as successful as the 
other. Why? Because children just nat- 
urally like Indians. There is color, ro- 
mance, adventure, action, nature, music 
and art embodied in the very word 
Indian. Almost all children are curious 
about and are interested in Indians 

A. Read an Indian story. Someone 
is bound to want to dramatize it. 

B. Read an Indian poem and then 
discuss it. 

C. Arrange a display of Indian ob- 
jects in the room. This display may be 
of baskets, jewelry, rugs, bows and 
arrows, pictures depicting the life of 
Indians, or a combination of all the 
above-mentioned articles. 

D. Arrange books about Indians on 
the library table. 

E. Start a discussion on the free play 
situation you saw where children were 
playing Indians. 

F. Write on the board typical words 
pertaining to Indians: tepees, pueblo, 
wigwam, arrowhead, names of Indian 
chiefs, etc. 

G. Tell of your trip to an Indian 
reservation or perhaps have some child 
tell about his trip to see one. Let some 
child tell experiences his grandfather 
or great-grandfather had with the In- 
dians. 

Whichever approach or combination 
of approaches you use will prove a 
marvelous springboard. From the ap- 
proach will come many opportunities 
to produce. 

PRODUCERS’ ENTERPRISES 

A. Make a miniature Pueblo village. 

B. Make baskets and cradles. 

C. Make pottery. 

D. Make drums, rattles, and flutes 
(if some boy is handy with a knife and 
can find suitable branches). 

E. Make little dolls and dress them 
in Indian costumes. 

F. Make Indian weapons oni stage a 
mock hunt. 

G. Prepare some Indian dish and 
have a feast. (It is well to remember 
that the actual educational value is in 
the producing rather than the prod- 
uct; but once a product is produced, 
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it should be used. Use these products 
in dramatic play, original plays, cere- 
monies and dances.) 


H. Write 
poems. 

I. Paint a large fresco for a back- 
ground of a play. 

J. Create Indian rhythms. 

K. Paint pictures showing how the 
Pueblo Indians lived. 

L. Make an Indian loom and use it 
to weave a suitable piece. 

M. Make yarn. 

N. Dry and grind corn. 

O. Plant a garden (corn, 
squash, peppers, beans). 
PROBLEM SOLVING ENTERPRISES 

1. What kind of houses did the 
Pueblo Indians live in? 

2. Why did they build pueblos? 

3. Where did they build their 
houses? 

4. Did they move around like 
some of the other Indians? 

5. Were they peace-loving Indians? 

6. How did they get up the steep 
cliffs ? 

7. Are 
Indians? 

8. Did these Indians have any 
enemies ? 

9. Where did they get water to 
drink? 

10. What did the men do? 

11. What did the women do? 

12. Did they have chickens and 
rabbits and other domestic animals? 

13. Did they have any furniture? 

14. Did they use wood for fuel? 

15. What did they plant in their 
gardens? 

16. What kind of clothes did they 
wear? 

17. How did they keep warm? 

18. How did they keep cactus 
spines out of their feet? 

19. What did they eat? 

20. Did they believe in God? 

21. What do all the Indian signs 
mean? 

22. Which Indian tribes were the 
most advanced in civilization? 

23. Did they like the Spaniards? 

24. Were the Spaniards cruel to 
them? 

25. Why did they tell Coronado 
there were seven cities of gold? 

CONSUMERS’ ENTERPRISES 

These enterprises will depend a 
great deal on the amount of material 
you have and what can easily be ob- 
tained. 

A. Listening to 
Pueblo Indians 

B. Listening and enjoying original, 
imaginative stories and poems 

C. Learning Indian songs. 


imaginative stories and 


wheat, 


the Navajos pueblo 


stories about the 


D. Listing or reading Pueblo leg. © 
ends, myths, and folk tales 

E. Listening to victrola records 

F. Looking at pictures of the South. 
west and of Pueblo Indians 

G. Seeing Indian jewelry 

H. Seeing Indian pottery, baskets, 
and blankets ; 

I. Seeing motion pictures on the 
Southwest and Indians 

J. Seeing lantern slides 

K. Watching a group of pupils do. 
ing one of the Indian dances 

L. Listening to someone tell heal 
his visit to the pueblos 

M. Using the articles made during | 
work period 

N.’ Enjoying an exhibit of Indian! 
objects 
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SPECIFIC LEARNING ENTERPRISES | 


1. Practice in reading for compre 
hension : 
2. Practice in reading to find facts 
3. Practice in reading to solve, 
problems F 
4. Practice in arithmetic by learn) 
ing terms and how to determine 
ameter, radius, circle, etc.; in locating 
longitude and latitude; in drawing 
maps to scale; in computing altitude; ® 
in the use of yardstick, foot rule, and 
tape measure in construction of hogans 
pueblos, clothing, etc. 
5. Practice in vocabulary building:© 
altitude, mountain, valley, plateau) 
tribe, ceremony, custom, beliefs, mound # 
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gulley, gulch, herd, explore, explorer) § 


conquer, conqueror, ancient, primitive): 
civilization, govern, reservation, cor 
servation, environment, etc., as they 
come up in the work 

6. Learning new words and terms: 4 
mesa, adobe, brick, kiln, fire, hogan) 
tepee, pueblo, cliff dwellers, nomad)” 
roving tribes, design, pattern, yucc) 
mesquite, pinon, metate, papoose) 
squaw, brave, erosion of rock, ture 
quoise, loom, warp, woof, bayeta, kiv 
maize, tehine olla, etc. 

7. Learning to spell words in n s 
terms and in vocabulary building 

8. Practice in recording fack! 


M4 
seh 
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writing stories and poems, making img 


formation charts, etc. 

9. Practice in telling stories, shat 
ing information, giving reports, being 
in a play, ete. : 

10. Learning Indian songs; 
ing musical terms; 
music (staff, clef, notes, etc.) 

11. Learning Indian games al 


leart 


learning to writ) §; 





dances 

12. Learning to skim reading m 
terial for facts 

13. Learning to do simple : 
search 



















PLAQUES 


The designs for the plaques should be simple in 
> outline. In order to make wooden plaques, follow 
© the directions on this page. 
Interesting plaques may also be made by using 
© clay on wood or plaster of Paris or gesso. Allow 
Ss, these materials to harden somewhat on the wood. 
then model or carve them into the desired shapes. 


he ; If wooden plaques are made, they may be fin- 

ished and decorated in several ways. First of all, CD 

both the background and the raised sections may — 

be sandpapered smooth, brushed carefully, and a 

coat of varnish or shellac applied. The raised por- 

| tions may be painted with enamels or tempera a DRAW THE DESIGN ce 

ut colors. Enamels may be rubbed into the wood ON PAPER. B TRACE THE MOUNT IT 
and then wiped off to give an interesting effect. 
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: PART THAT 1S ON ANOTHER 
ng If clay or plaster of Paris is used, painting with 
~ tempera colors will probably produce the best TO BE IN RELIEF PIECE OF 
an results. 


The finished plaques will form u part of the AND CuT AROUND. r~ 
IT WITH A COPING 

















classroom display and then will make interesting 
ES decorations for the children’s rooms at home. SAW. THE CUT OUT 
re PART COULD | NCLUDE 
—_ PART OF THE BACK- a 
cts GROUND Di 
Ive at \ PAINT WITH TEMPERA 


WATER COLOR. 


PAINT A SIMPLE OUTLINE 
DECORATION ON THE 


BACKGROUND. 
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PUEBLO DIORAMA 


Any Pueblo Indian scene may be used for the 
background of the diorama. After sketching and 
coloring the pieces should be mounted on heavy 
paper and cut out. Use wooden blocks nailed to 
the back for standards. Decorate the sides of the 
diorama. Any other ideas may be used, also. 





FLOOR OF DIORAMA 
























2 | cloth. Sewing with bright-colored yarn or 
| thread is done as shown in Fig. (2). A detail 
of how the thread is carried through the de- 
sign is shown in Fig. (3). 


The edges of the mat may be fringed or 
they may be saddle stitched to become a part 
" of the design. 






Luncheon sets, napkins, book covers, and 
| decorations for curtains are among the Ppos- 
| > sibilities. 











INDIAN SEWING 

Using Indian designs for table mats or run- K J 
ners is an excellent sewing project. The de- 
sign, once chosen, may be drawn on the 
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FOLD AND SEw 
THE ENDS For 
DART OF THE 
DESIGN. 
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A INDIAN 
7 i ELOISE 1 JENSEN 


Pair of felt moccasins (which make lovely lapel 
decorations and may be made from any heavy cloth) 
4] estequire only 18 square inches of material and a few 
* beads! Cut two moccasins using a pattern as shown 
pat the bottom right. Sew A and B together. Gather 
j Petween points X on lines marked C. Sew up the hack, 


| Work out your own bead decorations. Sew the moc- 
| casins together at the heels. Attach to the lapel with 
» % saley pin. 


3 Girls especially will be interested in making these 
decorations to wear on their jackets during the fall 
Cry on, 
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DETAIL 
FIG. 4 
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=S LF Ss 
& sAND ©& 
PAINTING 


Notebook Cover 


The Indians used colored sand to paint pictures 
during their religious ceremonials. This same medium 
can be used to make attractive notebook covers which 
are in keeping with the unit on Pueblo Indians. Follow 
the directions at the bottom of the page. The designs 
given here are suggestions. Any simple. characteristic 
design will be effective. Bind the notebook in the way 
most convenient. 






































| 
DRAW DESIGN PAINT A SPOT WHEN THE GLUE 


ON COVER. WiTH GLUE. 1S PARTLY DRY 
BUT STIL STICKY, 


POUR COLORED 
SAND OVER IT, 
COVERING (T 
THOROUGHLY. 








CONTINUE THE PROCESS 
UNTIL THE DESIGN 
\S COMPLETED. 





WHEN IT IS COVERED 
POUR THE LOOSE SAND 
BACK INTO IT 5 
CONTAINER, 
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HOW TO DEVELOP AND JUDGE 
Citizenship Achievements 


by 
NETTA DRESSER 


On what do we base good citizenship? 
How can we make the report-card mark 
be of real significance and value to 
help the child develop qualities that 


make a real contributing democratic ~ 


citizen? Should not this mark be a 
constructive, encouraging one rather 
than the destructive admittance of a 
“bad” citizen? How can we then elim- 
inate these so-called checks on the re- 
port which call attention to Johnny’s 
misdemeanors? Psychologically, less of 
these would achieve the results educators 
are seeking. Surely, there MUST be 
solutions to avoid these marks which 
after a while become meaningless to 
the offender. 

In the many years of my teaching ex- 
perience and observations, | have come 
to the conclusion that the basic diffi- 
culty lies in the fact that our children 
have not learned to understand the real 
value of outstanding citizenship. If 
from the kindergarten up through the 
grades we all stressed more of this, prob- 
lems would be greatly minimized. 

A vital task presents itself today more 
than ever before. Each problem child 
must be considered individually to help 
him develop into an asset in and out 
of school. Our duty is to give him an 
adequate education which must provide 
for the development of social, moral, and 
physical as well as his intellectual qual- 
ities. 

High standards of citizenship must be 
set up in the classroom and both teach- 
ers and pupils must hold to them. 
However, a mutual feeling of under- 
standing and confidence must exist be- 
tween the pupil and teacher that any 
necessary aid will be given without 
embarrassment. A friendly and fair 
treatment should be shown at all times, 
but the pupil must come half way. This 
is the AMERICAN way of settling 
things. Democratic atmosphere and ideals 
can’ only be realized when the teacher 
and pupil both practice them at all times. 
(Teachers are the patterns and examples 
by which the child often fashions his 
own styles of living. Let’s watch OUR 
styles!) If he errs, opportunity will be 
given him to defend himself just like 
gtownups do and will have another 
thance to make good. 

Teachers have asked me, “How can 
we afford to take the time from class- 


work?” How can we afford NOT to 


take time to set the child on the right 
track? THIS is the big question! 
Think of the gratifying feeling to know 
that some child will grow better instead 
of worse by this little loss of time. Char- 
acter building is far more precious than 
a lost lesson which somehow will be 
made up. Developing outstanding citi- 
zens is more important. A _ reliable 
one can't help acquiring knowledge 
through good, purposeful habits! 

Following are just a few suggestions 
I have used most successfully which 
have acted as inoculation against the 
problems that existed in our midst. 
These are applicable in all grades and 
should be discussed on the particular 
grade level. 

Make it a point to discuss the real 
meaning of good citizenship at the be- 
ginning of the school term, thus setting 
up fine goals. What makes a fine 
American citizen? Using the probiems 
of the world today for illustrations 
brings about more effective results. Ex- 
amples: “How can we hope to avoid 
future wars? How can subversive activ- 
ities be stamped out of our midst? etc.” 
All of these rest on high principles of 
citizenship. 

There are six major qualities of citi- 
zenship out of which many minor ones 
grow: 

(1) Adaptability—being able to meet 
new situations well. 

(2) Co-operation — How could we 
exist without it? 

(3) Courtesy—if more of this were 
practised we could have a wonderful 
world. 

(4) Initiative—helping to build a 
better world by knowing what to do 
and when to do things without being 
told. 

(5) Reliability — trustworthiness; 
vital to everyday living. 

(6) Self-control—taking care of one’s 
self in all experiences of life. 

Educators of today have an important 
duty in developing these qualities. Form- 
ing constructive-thinking characters to 
carry on in the future for a better world 
in which to live should be the ultimate 
aim. The “Three R’s” will take on a 
more vital, significant aspect to chil- 
dren as the realization of their impor- 
tance becomes more apparent through 


character development. 

Who are these problem children we 
hear so much about? They can be the 
slow as well as the bright pupils. What 
causes them to be ill-acting? There may 
be many reasons: lack of interest, ill 
health, poor habits, discouragement, 
home environment, etc. How can the 
teacher help? By acquainting herself 
with each case in order to aid in the 
best way. Knowing the child’s back- 
ground is just as important to the 
educator as the history of the patient to 
the doctor. Without this information 
he is unable to diagnose and -prescribe 
properly. The same applies to teachers 
with problem children. 

Just checking or reporting a pupil 
for his misbehavior and letting it go 
at that has NO value. On the contrary, 
it reacts unfavorably. Resentment 
against the teacher, subject, and the 
school in general are the unhappy re- 
sults. Truancy and stubbornness are also 
the results. Many a child has told me 
after having been checked that he wasn’t 
positive of the real reason. He wasn’t 
told of the check at the time it was 
given him. All he had received was a 
scolding, or perhaps the statement “you 
just got a check.” He had an idea, of 
course, but did not know the exact 
reason. This proves the nil effective- 
ness of this type of punishment. 

One child explained that maybe it was 
because he went to the wastepaper basket 
without permission. It would have 
been more profitable had the teacher 
taken time out to discuss this briefly. 
“If everyone did so it would show lack 
of consideration for others and dis- 
turbance would be the result,” etc. Why 
should a child, after all, be checked for 
this? It won’t necessarily stop him from 
doing it again. What he needs is cor- 
rection at the time, not punishment. 

If it is a stubborn, difficult case, the 
parents should be called in to help in 
attaining the desirable personality. 
School and the home must have a clase 
bond of sympathetic co-operation. 
Checks should be the last resort when 
everything else has failed. 

Another case explained that she had 
left her seat and talked without permis- 
sion, was checked, and not allowed to 
explain. Her explanation of the matter 
to me was that the real offender had 

(Continued on page 46) 
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SPELLING BOOK 
COVER 


Youngsters will take an added interest in their 
spelling drill. if they can make an amusing Hal- 
loween cover for their work. Pumpkins with the 
letters in them may be spilled almost at random 
over the page or may be arranged in rows as 
we have shown in the two small sketches. 

Cutting papers are used to tear the designs 
for the covers. But, if the children wish to sketch 
the figures first and then cut them. the results will 
still be interesting. A black background for the 
ghost design and a brilliant blue one for the cat 
will be effective. 
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DEMOCRACY “wr 


CLASSROOM 


FREEDOM OF SPEECH 





The second in this series should 
enable teachers to make the teach- 
ing of democracy a vital subject 
in their classrooms through work- 
ing out purposeful, interesting 
projects and activities. 











There could be no better beginning 
for a study of the Four Freedoms than 
an inspection, discussion, and project 
based on the freedom of speech which 
all. Americans, and we hope soon all 
the world, enjoy. Student council activ- 
ities may stimulate this phase of func- 
tionjng democracy, but current news 
items and continued pleas by the govern- 
ment for conservatism in speech and 
care about revealing anything which 
might be of value to our enemies will 
probably be more potent. 

A central activity around which this 
study revolves should be planned by the 
class. We suggest : 
a poster activity— 


each member 


making a_ poster 
illustrating some 


point which has 
brought out in dis- 
cussion, admonish- 
ing silence or vari- 
ous other phases of 
this problem. From 
the points men- 
tioned in the brief 
study outline be- 
many ideas 
may be garnered. 

To make the 
project also profit- 
able from an art 
standpoint, after 
the class has thor- 
oughly investigated 
the matter of 
freedom of speech, 
they should.be in- 
formed about the 
manner in which 
the posters may be 
designed and the 
materials which 
are practical. De- 
pending upon the 
age of her group, 
the teacher 


low, 


may 
outline several 
methods. Very 
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young children can use magazines and 
newspapers to cut out pictures repre- 
senting their concept of freedom of 
speech. These, arranged on a piece of 
construction (or heavier) paper and 
properly titled, will be simple to exe- 
cute. Older pupils can make symbols 
and figures from cutting papers. Still 
more advanced boys and girls can use 
tempera 
posters. 


colors to design intricate 


STUDY OUTLINE 
I. Freedom of speech in the Constitution 
A. Bill of Rights 
B. Study that portion of the Consti- 
tution carefully. 
1. What is specifically mentioned? 
II. Freedom of speech in law 
A. May a person say anything he 
wishes about another? 
1. Libel—What is it? 
2. Slander—What is it? 
B. How does freedom of speech work 





if a person is accused of a crime? 








A display of the posters described 
in this article will be very effective 
and stimulating. Next month this 
series will continue with a project 
based on "Freedom From Want." 














Il. Freedom of speech in the war 

A. Are we permitted to criticize the 
government? 

B. Are we permitted to criticize the 
army and navy? 

C. What must be done about telling 
military information? 

1. What must one not say? 
IV. Freedom of speech in our daily 
lives 

A. Should we say unkind things about 
others merely because we have freedom 
of speech? 

B. Should we abuse our freedom of 
speech by saying things which are un- 
becoming? 

V. Who were some of the great advo- 
of freedom 
of speech in Amer- 


cates 


ica? 

A. Thomas 
Paine 

B. Patrick Hen- 
ry 


Samuel 
Adams 

DGeorge 
Washington 

E. Thomas Jef.- 
ferson 
VI. Conclusion 

A. The right to 
say what we 
please is a_privi- 


lege. 

B. It is also a 
great responsibil- 
ity. 

1. We must 


use our rights and 
privileges in such 
a way that other 
peoples will see 
that it is possible 
for a great people 
to have all the 
freedom we enjoy. 
C.We must 
work for the ex- 
tension of this free- 


dom to all parts 
of the world. 
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TREE SQUIRRELS AND} 
GROUND SQUIRRELS 1 


by 


Il. DYER KUENSTLER ; 


1. Chipie Chipmunk hurried out of his underground burrow to hunt for 
food. He was a little ground squirrel with black and white stripes down his 


back. 





“Oh boy,” he cried, “I'll store all these acorns in my burrow.” | 
= sch 
2. Mrs. Grey Squirrel came out of her nest in the oak tree and looked? fac 
down. pr‘ 
Cap 1? ‘ —- mu 
Seat!” she scolded, waving her bushy tail angrily. “I want thos} ‘a 
acorns.” [ ba 
. . ~ . . c d 
3. She hurried down the tree trunk and drove Chipie away. Then Mrsf 4, 
Squirrel picked up an acorn and raced off with it, but she wasn’t hungry. pu 
She loved to bury nuts and acorns in the ground. F the 
e opre 
4. While she was looking for a soft place to dig, Chipie came back. He! int 
' 
got the acorns out of their cups, and bit off the sharp points at the ends.f Ho 
. . ‘ - F tea 
Using his left hand, he stuffed an acorn into his right cheek pouch, anf |, 
another into his left pouch with his right hand. 
; : : / tex 
5. But the last acorn just wouldn’t go in! ai 
6. Chipie thought a moment and then he carried it away in his mouth, tn 
, ie =a : suf 
and by the time Mrs. Grey Squirrel returned, Chipie was storing the } wal 
acorns in his burrow. _ mu 
of 
ee gia ies inte 
Have the children write SQUIRRELS or CHIPMUNKS in the empty spaces. - 
all 
De ceceesceeseessesceseseeeeeeeeseeee have cheek pouches. : ‘ 
Ike ctsniscesscenabpieninaiectionaites ...... have big bushy tails. 
Sree eee ae . live in burrows in the ground. 
We ocececeeeeeeevevesevseeeeeee Make nests of leaves in the trees. 
Be cocccccceseeeessseeesvsseseeeseeee have black and white stripes down their backs} 
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Children who attend an ungraded 
school are entitled to the joy and satis- 
faction derived from participating in the 
production of music. They also need 
music education. How is that to be 
achieved, when the ages and musical 
backgrounds are so varied? 

A good plan is to secure one of the 
books for ungraded schools that are 
published by the firms outstanding in 
the field of school music. These books 
provide usable material, selected for its 
intrinsic worth and its melodic appeal. 
However, these books also require the 
teacher to supplement the explanations 
with class drill and development. 

If it is not possible to secure new 
texts, a diligent teacher can successfully 
teach music, using material selected 
from any music books at hand. Let us 
suppose we consider the problems in- 
volved when a teacher wishes to teach 
music to an ungraded room composed 
of several primary children, a dozen 
intermediates, and three grammar-grade 
boys. How can the music period benefit 
all of them? 

Some children, at all levels, do not 
sing outside of school. Therefore, if 
this group has had no previous musical 
training in school, one may assume that 
some of them have done no singing. In 
that case, they will not know how to 
sing. Their voices will sound queer to 
them, and they will feel self-conscious 
if attention is called to voices at this 
time. 

To take their minds off themselves. 
the teacher selects a rote song of wide 
appeal. “America the Beautiful,” 
“America,” or “God Bless America” 
should appeal to the older boys who 
will probably be the most self-conscious. 
Some of the children will know at least 
part of one of these songs and can act 
as leaders. Most of the group will have 
heard it. The patriotic theme appeals 
to children of all ages, and even the 
primary group can and should learn 
such a song, 

The next problem is one of presen- 
tation. The teacher should sing the 
song for the group, with or without 
a piano accompaniment. (See Junior 
Arts and Activities, September 1943, 


Musee IN THE GRADES 


MUSIC IN THE RURAL SCHOOL—PART I 


by 
LOUISE B. W. WOEPPEL 


Supervisor of Music, Ralston, Nebraska 


for hints on voice improvement.) To 
determine how many children know 
the song, she may ask them to whisper 
the words as she sings. That will also 
give them a review of the melody. If 
only a few youngsters know the words, 
the song should be repeated, phrase by 
phrase, as one usually teaches a rote 
song. Since the song is rather long, it 
may be reviewed by sections before 
teaching the entire number. To assist 
the children with the words, some of 
which are difficult, the teacher may 
ask the group to repeat the words as 
a poem. 

Then the teacher sings the entire 
song as the group whisper words. Fin- 
nally, all the children sing the song 
together. If the group seem to know 
the words, the teacher should ask them 
to hum the tune instead of whispering 
the words, in the final review. 

Several points might be kept in mind. 
Most primary children will not learn 
the song as quickly as will the older 
ones. However, later reviews and use 
will help them to learn it. To make 
them feel a part of the group, it may be 
suggested that they sing the parts that 
they know with the other children. Since 
their attention span is short, it is wise 
to let them rest while the other children 
go through the sectional and_ final 
reviews of the phrases. 

If the older boys are struggling with 
changing voices, the teacher should give 
them some individual encouragement. 
“We need some low voices as a foun- 
dation. You may be our bass viols (or 
bass trombones or organ bass; an in- 
strument that they have heard and rec- 
ognized should be selected). You sing 
the melody down low as we sing it up 
high and it will sound like a duet.” A 
word of caution to these boys is also 
desirable. “Some of these notes will 
probably seem too high or too low for 
your voices. If so, don’t try to sing 
them. Sing only those notes that are 
easy for you to reach.” 

As a contrast to these serious songs, 
the teacher may introduce a round. One 
with an easy tonal range and tune and 
a pronounced rhythm is best. It should 
be taught by rote, as a unison song. 


Until small groups, who will carry one 
part, can sing it well by themselves, it 
should remain a unison song. If pos- 
sible, the children should try to learn 
it thoroughly during this first music 
class. The class may be divided and 
given music seats, in preparation for 
part work, but such work should be left 
for a later period. If time permits, the 
teacher might sing the next song to be 
learned. Children enjoy knowing what 
is coming next. 

The next music period, the teacher 
again sings the patriotic song as the 
children either whisper the words or 
hum the tune, depending upon which 
review they most need. If both are in- 
dicated, the words are whispered first, 
then the children hum the tune. Then 
the class join in the song. The round 
is reviewed similarly as a unison song. 
If possible, the children now try to sing 
the round in two or three parts. This is 
valuable training for it develops self- 
reliance and teaches a person to sing 
one part while hearing another. As prep- 
aration for later part-singing. it is ex- 
cellent. Moreover, it provides a form 
of relaxation which most children 
enjoy. 

At this time, the teacher is ready to 
introduce a new rote song. This song 
should be short and simple, with a pro- 
nounced rhythm and repetitious melody. 
Before class, the teacher should have 
copied the melody on the blackboard or 
on a large paper chart, possibly made 
from wrapping paper. If paper is used, 
copy the music with black crayon which 
is easy to read. The teacher rotes the 
song in the usual way, then says, “I 
suppose you know that music is written 
down on paper, just as stories are. 
We have musical pictures of songs. 
Wouldn’t you like to see the picture of 
the song we have just sung?” Raising 
a pointer to the staff, she continues, 
“Let us sing the song with loo as I 
point to the notes.” 

After the song, the teacher continues, 
“Now let us sing the words and look 
at the note picture, too.” If the whole 
group cannot reach the pitches easily, 
the teacher asks the intermediates with 

(Continued on page 48) 
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HOMES 


A BEGINNING UNIT ON SHELTER 


This article describes units based on the 
general theme of home or shelter but which 
may be used in each of the primary grades, 
Because of the diversity of the material, 
teachers are urged to enlarge upon it for 


use in their own classes. Intermediate—and 


upper-grade teachers may find ideas for 


advanced units for their classes.—Editor. 


ANN OBERHAUSER 


A BEGINNING SOCIAL STUDIES 

UNIT FOR PRIMARY GRADES 

A unit on the home or on homes 
can be viewed from many angles. A 
teacher of a particular group will know 
which concept of the subject will be 
best for her class. But before discussing 
any aspect of the subject, we remind 
teachers that a unit on the home need 
not necessarily be confined to kinder- 
garten pupils or to those in the first 
grade. As a matter of fact the subject 
is one of almost limitless possibilities 
for development in all grades. How- 
ever, our present purpose is to outline a 
method for use in any of the primary 
grades. 

In this article we shall attempt to 
show three different modifications of 
this theme suitable for the first three 
grades in school. While the first unit 
may be carried out in the kindergarten, 
it is doubtful whether the children will 
be able to do the construction work 
necessary. Of course, teachers with ex- 
ceptional groups may find that it is prac- 
ticable. 

The first unit might be titled, “Activ- 
ities in the Home”; the second, “How 
Houses are Built,” an alternate for this 
unit might be “Animal Homes”; and 
the third, “Homes of Other Boys and 
Girls.” After an inspection of the ma- 
terial presented for each of these three 
units, the teacher will be able to judge 
how best to stimulate interest in them. 
Discussion periods will probably be 
as fruitful as anything since the child- 
ren are always eager to talk about things 
done and seen at home. 


ACTIVITIES IN THE HOME 
The principal centers of learning in 
this unit will be (a) family activities, 
(b) rooms in the house and what is 
done in each, and (c) the children’s 
part in the family and home circle. 
Learning Activities—Objectives 
1. Ideals of helpfulness 
2. Co-operation 
3. How to perform simple tasks 
a. Washing dishes 
b. Making beds 
c. Tidying—picking up and put- 
ting away toys, clothes, ete. 
4. The home as a beginning unit 
of community life 
5. Patriotism—helping parents so 
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that they will be able to do their part 
in the war effort 


Development 
I]. General concept—family is a group 
working together for good of all and 
for good of community. 
II. Discussion of pupils’ homes 
A. How many rooms 
. Living room 
. Dining room 
. Kitchen 
. Bathroom 
. Bedrooms 
6. Closets 
7. Basement 
8. Cellar 
B. Uses of rooms 
III. Parents’ activities with respect to 
the home 
A. Mother 
1. Cooks 
2. Sews 
3. Cleans 
4. Makes rooms attractive 
B. Father 
1. Earns 
family 
2. Mows grass and keeps the lawn 
and garden tidy 
3. Fixes the furnace 
4. Moves heavy 
necessary 
5. Fixes things when they break 
C. Children 
1. Help mother 
a. Wash and dry dishes 
b. Dust 
c. Run errands 
2. Help keep the home attractive 
a. Pick up toys and clothes 
b. Take care not to mar or soil 
walls, floors, furniture 
IV. Construction of 
house 
A. Discussion 
1. Rooms to be included 
2. Size 
3. How it can or cannot be made 
like the children’s own homes 
4. Furniture and decorations* 
B. Making the house 
1. What part of the work will be 
done by the children 
(Note: Authorities caution us not to ex- 
pect perfect work from children. It is 


better if the classroom playhouse is not 


*See Junior Arts and Activities, September 
1943, pp. 32-33. 


Nhe WN 


money for home and 


furniture when 


classroom _ play- 


perfect; if the sides are not even and 
the windows are out of line; rather 
than having older children or some 
adult construct the house for the chil- 
dren.) 

2. Construction 

3. Making furniture 

4. Decorating house and furniture 

C. Use of classroom playhouse 
Related Activities 

1. Dramatic play 

2. Making notebooks 

3. Planning a program 

Hints to the Teacher 

During this unit, read appropriate 
stories and poems which may be re- 
enacted by the boys and girls when the 
playhouse is complete. Place books 
showing household decorations and 
furnishings where the children can 
look through them. These books need 
not be withheld from the children 
merely because they are unable to read 
the texts. The pictures of houses and 
rooms will stimulate much constructive 
discussion. 

Correlations 

LANGUAGE: The children will have 
practice in asking and in answering 
questions. They will have an oppor- 
tunity to compose sentences for stories 
to be included in a notebook for each 
individual or for the class. Reading 
simple directions written by _ the 
teacher on the blackboard is good prac- 
tice. The children may dramatize or 
merely retell stories read to them by 
the teacher. 

WRITING: Simple signs and cap- 
tions may be written. During some 
part of this unit the teacher may take 
the opportunity to drill the boys and 
girls in writing by having the words 
and letters frequently used during the 
unit practiced by the children. This 
will give excellent impetus for drill 
work which may not always be pleasant. 
Drill in other basic skills will be made 
easier during the course of this unit. 

HEALTH: Simple questions on 
health should be discussed and correct 
attitudes obtained. Why is cleanliness 
necessary? Why must care be taken 
in the preparation of food? Do we 
need iceboxes or refrigerators? Some 
teachers find the home unit an excel- 
lent one during which to discuss cor- 
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and 
purposefully without appearing to 
make a special point of it. 

SAFETY: The necessity for putting 
toys away to prevent falling over them 
will be clear once the children are play. 
ing in their house. Other safety prob- 
lems which may be discussed are: Why 
should the bathroom floor be kept dry? 
Where should matches be _ placed? 
Should children try to lean out of win- 
dows? 

NUMBERS: Here we have another 
opportunity for drill work which will 
be fun because it fits so nicely with the 
unit. The teacher may make combin- 
ations of all the numbers used in the 
construction of the house; those hav- 
ing to do with the number of doors, win 
dows, curtains, etc. These may be 
practiced over and over until they are 
learned. It is wise when using such com- 
binations as “2 windows plus 1 win- 
dow equal 3 windows” to drop the 
“window” part after the children learn 
the combination and practice just the 
“2 plus 1 equal 3.” Otherwise there 
is danger that the children will con- 
tinue to associate the numpber work too 
closely with the unit and will not under- 
stand the generalization. 

ART: Decorating the house and fur- 
niture are important art problems. The 
decoration of the notebook is another. 
The children may be given an oppor- 
tunity for truly creative expression if 
they are allowed to sketch fellow class- 
mates in the process of working on the 
house. These sketches (they may be 
done with crayon or tempera also) will 
make a fine display which might be 
titled. “At Work on Our House.” 

Outcomes 
1. An increased ability to 
together 


rect bathroom habits naturally 


work 


2. A greater understanding of the 
problems involved in living and work- 
ing together 

3. A foundation which to 
base future studies of community life 

1. A possible desire on the part 
of the children to go on with the sub- 
ject and to learn how houses are built 
and the different kinds of buildings 
which are to be seen in the community 

HOW HOUSES ARE BUILT 

For this unit also we remain strictly 
within the bounds of the community. 
While it may be impossible to view 
a home being constructed (wartime 
conditions having reduced the number 
and type of buildings erected), there 
are excellent books on the subject both 
in the form of readers or supplementary 
readers and those for teachers. 

A Beginning Discussion 


Again the place at which to begin 


upon 


is the children’s own homes, They 
should note the points of difference 
between them. Questions such as the 
following might be answered: 

1. Are all our homes alike? 

2. What materials are used for 
the outside? 

3. Do the houses set on the ground? 

4. What determines the size of a 
house? 

5. Would you like to find out just 
how houses are built? 
(Note: It should be remembered that 
building processes are generally uni- 
form. Thus, bricklaying is relatively 
the same whether it is for a home 
or for a factory. If it is possible to 
view some construction work this should 
be done. Otherwise have some _ build- 
ing contractor come to discuss matters 
with the class. The teacher may aid 
the little lecture with pictures.) 


Development 

I. Where the house 
factors to consider: 

A. Location of water pipes 

B. In section which has police and 
fire protection 

C. Near source of electric power 
II. Choosing the size and type of house 

A. Choice of people who are to live 
in it 

B. Materials which are available 

C. Type which will look nice in the 
location 

D. One which will not be too expen- 
sive 
III. Choosing the material for the out- 
side 

A. Brick 

B. Wood 

C. Stone 

D. Stucco 

E. Concrete 

F. Combinations of these materials 
IV. Drawing the plans for the house 
(Note: at this point blueprints or other 
house plans might be brought into the 
classroom so that the children may in- 
spect them and become familiar with 
plans of houses. ) 

A. Number of rooms 


is to be built— 


1. Living room 
2. Dining room 
3. Kitchen 
1. Bathroom 
5. Bedrooms 
6. Storage space 
a. Closets . 
b. Cellar 
c. Attic 
B. Location of rooms 
C. Planning for 
heating, lighting, etc. 
V. How a house is built 
A. Cellar 
1. Shovels dig earth as deep as 


windows, doors, 


cellar is to be. 
2. Concrete is poured to make the 
sides and floor. 

B. Framework 

1. Usually a wooden frame is erec- 
ted to make the outside walls and the 
divisions between rooms. 

2. A framework for the floors is 
made. 

C. The outside finishing is done 

1. The wooden siding, _ bricks, 
stucco, or whatever material is to cover 
the house is applied. 

a. The windows—usually _ pur- 
chased from a factory—are put in their 
proper places. 

2. The roof is put on. It may be 
. Wooden shingles 
. Composition shingles 
. Slate 
. Tile 
. Sometimes tar paper 

3. The chimney is erected. 

D. The inside 

1. The wiring and pipes are in- 
stalled. 

2. The walls are plastered. 

3. The woodwork is put in. 

4. The floors are laid. 

5. The fixtures (kitchen, bathroom, 
lighting) are placed. 

VI. The lawn 

A. Since the house is finished, the 
outside receives attention. 

1. Debris is removed. 

2. Grass is planted. 

3. Flower and garden beds are 
made. 

4. Trees and shrubs are planted. 

Correlating Activities 

LANGUAGE: At this point the chil- 
dren are able to write simple stories and 
poems about the building of a house. 
They may write letters of invitation 
and thanks to people who have allowed 
them to inspect their homes or who 
have come to class to talk with them. 
The children may give little talks on 
some phase of the work in which they 
have taken a particular interest. 

SPELLING: New words learned: 

house digging _ roof work 

wood brick nails rooms 

VOCABULARY: They will have be- 
come familiar with the terms commonly 
employed in discussion and description 
of houses. 

SOCIAL STUDIES: The various 
questions of why it is necessary to 
have homes; why more than one room 
is desirable; why householders must 
respect the rights of their neighbors: 
etc., will bring out the points that the 
family unit is an important member 
of the community no matter how small 
the family nor how large the com- 
munity. (Continued on page 48) 
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CUTTING 


AG 


CUTTING 
GRANITE 
BLOCKS 


PICTURE 
CHARTS 


While the children are studying the materials from f 7 Se = ] 
which homes are constructed, the making of picture es by 


charts is appropriate. Each chart contains a sample of 
the material, a sketch or picture of the method of obtain- BLOUKS OF 
ing or making it, and a sketch or picture of a home in f > STONE FROM 
which this material was used. At the top center of this SX fi A QUARRY 
page we have sketched a sample chart. The piece of 

brick is real brick. Pictures cut from magazines or 

drawn by the boys and girls form the rest of the chart. 

The title may be changed to fit the material used. An- 

other type of heading might be chosen. 
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DECORATING CLASSROOM 


Last month we had a project on making furniture 
for the classroom playhouse. This page of gay de- 
signs may be used to decorate the furniture made 
last month. All sorts of interesting combinations of 
these designs are possible. If the boys and girls 
choose their combination first, then sketch it on 
heavy cardboard, they will be ready for work. 


The designs are cut in one of two ways: the inside 
may be removed or the outline of the design may be 
cut. Then the various colors of enamel are applied. 
If the first method of cutting is chosen, the children 
hold the stencil firmly against the piece to be dec- 
orated and brush into the design. Care must be 
taken in removing the stencil to prevent a smear. 
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FIRST TRY DIFFERENT ARRANGEMENTS OF THE BOXES. 
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THE Doors AND WINDOW 5 
SHOULD BE, CUT THEM 
GUT WITH scissSoRS. 


PASTE 
PAPER SHUTTERS. 


FASTEN THE BOXES 
TOGETHER WITH 
STAPLES OR TAPE. 


MAKE A ROOF OF PAPER 
ACCORDING TO THE 
SIZE ANO SHAPE OF 
THE HOUSE. 
SHINGLE THE ROOF 
EITHER, BY DRAWING 
WITH CRAYON OR, 
PASTING COLORED 


PAPER. 
PAINT THE 
OUTSIDE OF 
THE HOUSE. 
iT BRICK 
PAINT OR, MAKE B ' 


STONE WORK, 
CLAPBOARD, 
OR ALL THREE. 


CHIMNEY 





While the children are studying the construction 
of a real home, the building of a model house will 
be an excellent means for them to display their 
knowledge and to practice good art and construction 
principles. 


The suggested house need not be followed exactly. 
Since boxes are used, they may be arranged in any 
way the children desire. The whole idea is for the 
children to become more acquainted with the subject. 


The finished house may be used as a doll house, 
too, if such a procedure is desirabie. Since the back 
of the house is open, it may be used to demonstrate 
the processes involved in building it. 





















































FURNISH THE 
HOUSE 
A STAIRWAY 
<— PaAsTEe USE 
- CARDBOARO 
i Paste | STIFF ENOUGH 
| To SUPPORT 
4s | ITSELF. 
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CUT OUT PICTURES 
OF FURNITURE 
FROM CATALOGS. 


PASTE 

ON HEAVY 
PAPER AND 
CUT OUT, 





du 


PASTE STANDARDS ON 
THE BACKS AND PLACE 
(IN THE DROPER PLACES 
IN THE HOUSE. 














PASTE UP 
CURTAINS AND 
PICTURES. PUT 
RUGS ON THE 
FLOO@. 
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MAKING MASKS 


A LESSON PLAN 
by 
SISTER MARY AZEVEDA, S.N.D. 


8th grade teacher, St. Joseph School, Fremont, Ohio 


I. Subject: Art 
Il. Subject matter: Decorative mask 
Iii. Aim 

1. Teacher’s aim: to teach the con- 
struction of a mask without the use of 
clay. 

2. Pupils’ aim: To learn to make 
and design masks on their own initiative. 
IV. Approach 

1. Introduce the thought of mask- 
making by asking if and on what occa- 
sions children have worn masks. In my 
class the children responded by dis- 
cussing the annual Halloween parade 
which is sponsored by the city in order 
to prevent destructiveness on the part 
of the children. 

Inquire of children as to the charac- 
ter they would like to represent. Re- 
sponses: nationality characters such as 
Indian, Chinese, Dutch, Pilgrims, etc.; 
book characters such as pirates, buc- 
caneers, cowboys, witches, goblins, 
dwarfs, clowns, ghosts, etc.; realistic 
effects of men, women, children, babies, 
grandmothers, nurses, Uncle Sam, 
sailors, soldiers, etc. 

2. Stimulate by allowing the chil- 
dren to bring masks to school. Supple- 
ment by attaching to the bulletin board 
pictures of masks taken from news- 
papers or magazines, costume 
logues, etc. 

3. Tell children that masks can be 
made of 

a. Papier mache—This is too fussy 
for a large class. 


cata- 


b. Clay—too messy and requires 
too much material 
c. Plaster of Paris—too expensive 
d. Wax—too expensive 
e. Strips of newspaper — easy to 
procure, easy to handle 
V. Working—Materials: For 
demonstration have in readiness 
1. A clean cloth, large enough to 
cover the entire head 
2. Strips of newspaper 34” 
and about 25” long 


3. A small bowl 


a class 


wide 


4. A tablespoon 
5. A small pitcher of water 
VI. Presentation or Development 


A. First Period — Have child or 
model sit on the top of the front desk 
so that all can witness the procedure 
which they themselves are to carry out 
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at home that night. 

1. Place cloth over the child’s 
face, cover entire head, tie behind. 

2. Cut holes in cloth under nose 
for breathing. 

3. Mix flour and water to the con- 
sistency of pancake batter. (This may 
be done beforehand.) 

4. Dip strips of newspaper in- 
dividually into flour and water paste. 
Pass the strips of paper between two 
fingers to remove all excess paste. 

5. Place strips horizontally across 
the forehead, then work backwards over 
the crown of head. Continue placing 
strips over entire face, behind the ears 
and under the chin. Strips must over- 
lap in all cases. 

6. Children may apply the follow- 
ing layers. The second layer should be 
applied vertically. 

7. The third layer, horizontally. 

8. The fourth, vertically. 

9. The fifth layer horizontally. 
Cover the opening space for the nose. 

10. The last layer should be a thin 
layer of paste. 

While applying the layers, be sure 
to accentuate the nose, cheekbones, and 
the chin by patting the face gently but 
firmly. The warmth of the hands helps 
to make the paper stick to the cloth. 
After this, the mask should be removed 
from the face. The surplus cloth is 
folded into the hollow of the mask. 
Crushed paper may also be stuffed light- 
ly into the hollow of the mask so that 
while drying it may keep its original 
shape. Caution the children to lay the 
mask face upward. Place it somewhere 
to dry quickly. 

B. Second period—Since many chil- 
dren are not equipped to paint the 
masks at home, have the children bring 
them to school the next day. Most of 
them will do so. Others bring them the 
following day. 

}. Arrange a covered eard table 
in the rear of the room. 

2. On it place bottles of alabastine 
or tempera colors. 

3. Have five or six paint brushes 
ready—cne inch or narrower. 

4. Provide several scissors to trim 
off the rough edges. 

Children are allowed to use any color 
they wish. They should be told to use 





The diagrams on the opposite page give | 


additional descriptions for making the 
excellent, individual, creative masks de- 
scribed in this article. This is a fine 
opportunity for teachers to give free 
reign to individual initiative. — Editor, 


either a dark color for the base, so that 
the features may be painted with a 
lighter shade; or a light color for a 
base and then decorate with a darker 
color. Cover well enough so that print 
of the newspaper cannot be seen. 

C. Third period—By this time the 
children should have a definite idea of 
what their masks should represent. If 
the teacher wishes, the children may 
make color sketches of their mask. 

Here the children may review the 
rules for head structures, such as hair- 
line, eyes, nose, mouth, etc., eliminating 
details. Decorative values should be 
stressed. 

Not all children will want to paint 
the features on the mask. Some will 
prefer to use different materials for 
decorations. Discuss the different ma- 
terials that could be used to decorate 
a mask. Children may bring surplus 
material to school for general use. 

1. Hair — To create odd or real- 
istic hair effects such as curls, take 
narrow strips of colored paper and pull 
along the end of a scissors. Make braids 
of yarn, tie bows of ribbon, and put in 
place. Use excelsior, wood shavings, 
cotton batting and stage hair. 

2. Eyes—Use buttons, yarn, colored 
paper, colored pieces of wood, beads of 
different shapes, reinforcements, spools, 
paper finely slashed with ends curled 
upward, parts of circular paper doilies, 
etc. 

FANTASTIC HEADDRESSES 

These may be any shape, clown hats, 
Indian headdress or Indian bands with 
feather decorations, bandana crowns, 
cellophane hats, bonnets, cardboard 
hats, paper muffin molds, felt, crepe 
paper, construction paper, straw, velvet, 
fur, lace veiling, etc. 

If the mask is to be worn, two holes 
are bored on each side of the mask. 
Use cord or ribbon to tie behind the 
head. 

A mask may be enhanced by mount- 
ing on corrugated paper which may be 
cut in the form of a panel or shield. 
The grooves of the corrugated paper 
may be painted with harmonizing tem- 
pera colors. 

Colored yarns or fringed rope make 
beautiful cords and tassels for the hang- 
ing of the masks. 
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COVER HEAD 
WITH CLOTH. 
TIE CLOTH 


sdk 





A\\S 
9 seals on ©) WHEN oRy, 
ta TRIM OFF 
ase THE LAST FOLD CLOTH THE LOOSE 
/ \ COVERING |S INSIDE. FILL 
/ CLOTH AND 
ATHIN COAT 
WITH CRUSHED ROUGH EDGES. 
“7 OF PASTE. PAPER TO HOLD , 
: THE MASK IN 
\ ; \ SHAPE. 


\\ PAINT A 
{ Ne BASIC COAT 
| WES OF coLoR 
\ 1 Soe THE 
NAASK 
{ USING TEMPERA 


OR ALABASTINE. 


UNLESS ODD 
MATERIALS 
USED. 


SMOOTH PAPER 
STRIPS HORIZONTALLY 
OVER ENTIRE FACE . 


- PAT FIRMLY 

ae G OVER NOSE, © 

UNDER CHEEK GONES 2NO0 

/ NOSE. o AND CHIN. LAYER 

GOES ON 
VERTICALLY. 
DO FIVE OR 
SIk LAYERS 


LAY MASK FACE 
UPWARD TO DRY. 


PAINT A DESIGN 
ON THE MASK 
















ALTERNATING STEPS 2 AND 3. 
COVER THE OPENING SPACE 

> FOR THE NOSE WITH THE LAST 
LAYER, 








4) DECORATION USING 


DIFFERENT MATERIALS. 
OD) oF 
UM OT 
, , 


ARE 


CURLED PAPEe 








BEADs 


° 





\F THE MASK 1S TO 
BE WORN, CUT 
HOLES FOR THE 
EYES AND NOSE. 














BORE HOLES AT 
THE SIDES OF 
THE MASK TO 
ATTACH CORDS 
FOR TYING IT ON. 









(PPrPQOvv WOOD SHANINGS. 


Os Ses 2 i 22. 
EXCELSIOR 
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AN INDIAN unit 


FOR THE PRIMARY GRADES 


HELEN KITCHELL EVANS 


During the development of the unit 
we made Indian drums; beads, rattles, 
earrings; dyed feathers for a headd«ess; 
and made costumes. 

At the conclusion of the unit we pre- 
sented an Indian program in assembly 
and invited parents and friends. 

APPROACH 

Fall always means Indian time, and 
school had been in progress but a week 
when the children began asking “When 
will we get to be Indians?” 

After we began our 
study. We sang Indian songs, read In- 
dian plays, stories, and poems. Each 
child was given an Indian name and 
those names were used throughout the 
unit. 


three weeks, 


The children were told to see how 
many tribes of Indians they could find. 
After much surprise at finding so many 
they wanted to know about all of them. 
Since this was impossible, we selected 
the Navajo tribe for concentrated 
study. 


PROCEDURE 
The decided what they 
wanted to know about the Indians and 
as they suggested topics the teacher 
wrote them upon the blackboard. The 
following topics were listed: 
1. Clothes 


2. Homes 


children 


3. Food 
4. Games 
> Work 


6. General appearance 

Such questions as these arose: 

1. How do Navajo Indians look? 

2. What do they eat? 

3. Where do they cook? 

1. What does the Navajo home look 
like ? 

5. What 


wear / 


kind of clothes do they 

6. Do they play games as we do? 

7. Do the children go to school? 

&. Where do Indians get such funny 
names ? 

The next step was to collect all the 
Indian books from the library and 
place them on the library table. 

The children made notebooks. In 
these they copied poems and _ lessons 
written on the blackboard, and pasted 
Indian pictures collected from mag- 
azines and newspapers. 
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The following outline covered the 
Indian unit: 
A. Appearance 
1. Skin: reddish brown, 
texture 
2. Eyes: dark and slanting 
3. Hair: very black and straight 
B. Dress 
1. Full skirts and velvet shirts 
2. Leather moccasins 
3. Blankets for wraps, worn even 
on warm days 
4. Long hair (even men) tied in 
back with string and ribbon 
5. Much jewelry 


coarse 


C. Foods 
1. Corn, squash, beans, pumpkin, 
potatoes, onions, fruits, meat, yucca, 


fried bread 
2. Method of cooking: ovens, hot 
coals, hole in ground 
D. Tools 
1. Bow and arrows 
2. Hatchets 
3. Knife 
E. Occupations 
Hunting 
. Farming 
Sheep raising 
. Woodcarving 
Weaving 
. Jewelry making 
. Basket weaving 
. Pottery making 


WP wn 


NN 


An 
- 


F. Items connected with ceremonies 
1. Costumes 

2. Feathers and headdress 
3. Kivas 

4. Masks 

5. Paints of all colors 


G. Type of music used 


“ 


1. Singing 
2. Drums (tom-toms) 
3. Whistles 
4. Flutes 
5. Gourd rattles 
6. Bells 
H. Art crafts 
1. Beadwork 
2. Pottery making 
3. Rug weaving 
4. Silverwork 
CORRELATIONS 
A. Arithmetic 
1. Indian problems 
a. Written 
b. Oral 


This unit on Indians is well suited for 
classes who have never before studied 
any phase of Indian life. In subsequent 
years, concepts gained during this unit 
may be enlarged upon.—Editor. 


2. Counting 
rattles, etc. 
B. Reading 
1. Bulletin board 
a. Indian poems 
b. Indian pictures 
c. Simple stories 
d. Indian names posted on board 
2. Class 
a. Indian readers 
b. Reading new Indian names 
and terms 
C. Spelling 
1. Names given children 
2. Articles used by Indians 
3. Tools 
4. Names of types of homes 
D. Writing 
1. Stories 
2. In booklets 
3. Poems 
D. Language 
1. Oral stories 
2. Reciting poems 
3. Writing short sentences 
F. Art 
1. Symbols were drawn and 
meaning of each written below it. 
2. A tepee was made of feed sacks; 
designs were drawn on it. 
G. Music 
1. Phonograph records 
2. Selections played on piano for 
children 
3. Songs 
music books 
4. Rhythm band used Indian pieces 
H. Dances 
1. War 
2. Peace 
3. Flower 
4. Feather 
5. Masked 
CONCLUSION AND RESULTS 
. Made drums 
Made rattles 
Made beads 
. Made earrings 
Made headdress 
Made costumes 
. Made notebooks 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Gates, Baker, and Peardon, Caravan 
of Nick and Dick (Macmillan Co.) 
LaRue Mabel, Little Indians (Mac- 
millan Co.) 
Coolidge, Florence, Little Ugly Faces 
(Macmillan Co.) 
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() CUT AN OATMEAL 
BOX IN HALF. 
PUT THE LIO 
BACK ON. 








(2) TO COvER 
DRUM , CUT 
OUT 2 CIRCLES 
I" LARGER 
THAN THE 

Box TOP. 


(} 

ee 

SA MAKE NOTCHES 
I" DEEP ALL 
AROUND. 


(4) 
CUT A STRIP OF 
PAPER LONG ENOUGH THE NOTCHED 
TO GO AROUND THE EDGES OF THE 
Box ANDO Wide CIRCLES. 
ENOUGH TO COVER 
FROM TOP TO BOTTOM. 


— 


©) 


PASTE THE STRIP 
OF PAPER AROUND 


CRAYONS 


rT 





@ 


DECORATE 
(5) WITH INDIAN 
PLACE THE CIRCLES DESIGNS. 


ON THE TOP AND 
BOTTOM OF THE BOX 
AND PASTE THE 


NOTCHED EDGES 
DOWN ON THE SIDES. 


Tl 





NDIAN DRUMS. 


THE BOX, COVERING 


AND RATTLES 







© put some SMALL 
GRAVEL INA 
SMALL BOX AND 
PUT THE LIO ON 


Ne CUT 2 SQUARES 
\" LARGER THAN 


THE BOX TOP AND 
NOTCH THE 
CORNERS \" 
DEEP. 


— 
OD cur A STRIP 
LONG ENOUGH 

















AND WIOE 
(4) PASTE THESE ENOUGH TO COVER 
PIECES AS SHOWN THE SIDES. 


FOR THE DRUM. 


(5) Decorate 
THE RATTLE. 







(6) STiciks A MEAT 
SCEWER THROUGH 


FROM TOP TO 
BOTTOM. 


(@) Put a 
CORK ON 
THE POINTED 
END OF 
THE SKEWER. 


lo PASTE FEATHERS 


AROUND THIS. 








RATTLE 
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These are some Indian foods. 
What are they? 








How many squash are there? 
Color these foods. 
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How many ears of corn are there!) 





What is this Indian woman doing? oF ._/ 
What colors do you think she wil use? ! ) 


Color the rug and the rest of 


the pictue as you wish, How many bowls are there in 


this picture ? 

How many are low and flat ? 
How many are tall and thin? 

Color the bowls pretty colors. 












What is this Navajo boy doing? 
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Here are some Indian rugs. How many sheep are there ? 4 
How many are there ? | What do these Indians do with their | 
Are all of them the same size ? sheep? : 
Make a “X” under those Color 2 sheep black. 


which are alike. Put black legs onthe rest of the sheep. § / 
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WITH SMALL ’ 
BUNCH DRAWN 7 
UP AND TIED SUGAR SACI q 
FORTHE NOSE. HEAD. CUT 
EYES CuT OUT. HOLES INIT. f 
PAPER WHISKERS. = Eq nue SACK Ps 
“ail HOLES CUT TO ARMS cdf 
PUT EARS INTO. PINNED : TMS 
=~] EARS -SMALL PAPER =—s(CONf | 
BAGS BLOWN # 
UP AND TIED. , ‘yf 
; PUT TIED ENDS | a. | 
} q INTO HOLES 
" OF HEAD AND ( mae? 
PIN. 








LARGE N 
; SLITS CUT FOR poste map 
- NECK. 
7) ARMS AND BODY. CUT 
AND —STOCILINGS — 
LEGS PINNED UP. SUGAR SACK 
iv FEET— TIE 
TAIL -— ROPE. UP WITH 
STRING, 
OR DIN. 





BODY - FLOUR SACK. 


HEAD — SUGAR SACK. 


EYES AND NOSE 
CUT OuT, MOUTH 
AND STRIPES 
DRAWN WITH 
CRAYON. PAPER 
WHISKERS PASTED 
ON, EARS DRAWN 


uP AND "CR 


COLLAR - PAPER 


PAPER. 


PAWS — OLD STOCKING- 


FEET, TIED 
AROUND WRISTS. 


- ROPE FASTENED 


TO BELT. 


BOOTS - LARGE PAPER 


SACKS TURNED 
OVER AT TOP. 


TIE 1F NECESSARY 


AROUND ANKLE. 


HEAD - SUGAR SACUC 


<IY 





( HALLOWEEN | 


COSTUMES 


. we 


If the class plans a Halloween party, this event may 
be the means for helping to develop the initiative of 
the class by stimulating them to make their own cos- 
tumes from material which is available. The costumes 
shown here are merely suggestions. If it is possible to 
obtain other things such as old hats, dresses, and so 
on, costumes of a different variety may be made. 


Stress the fact that no children should make identical 
costumes. A good plan, also, is to limit the materials 
which the children may use to those which they are 
able to secure without spending any money. 




















OUR GOVERNMENT 


After the acquisition of vast terri- 
tories in the western part of the United 
States, the discovery of gold and the 
advancement of railroad transporta- 
tion made it possible for large numbers 
of people to migrate from the East to 
the government lands in the West. It 
was at this time—1849—that the De- 


partment of the Interior was _ estab- 
lished by an act of Congress. 
At first the new executive branch 


was to be designated the “Home De- 
partment” but this soon was superseded 
by the name by which the Department 
is now known. The head of the Depart- 
ment is the Secretary of the Interior, 
a member of the President’s cabinet. 


\- originally designed, the Depart- 
ment of the Interior was to have charge 
of the following activities: the General 
Land Office. the Patent Office, the Office 
of Indian Affairs, and the 
Office. We have already seen (Junior 
Arts and Activities. September 1943, 
page 20) that the Patent Office later 
became a part of the Department of 
Commerce. Now the Department con- 
sists of the following branches: the 
General Land Office, the Office of 
Indian Affairs, the Bureau of Fisheries, 
the Geological Survey (not to be con- 
fused with the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey of the Department of Com- 
the Bureau of Biological Sur- 
vey. the Board of Geographical Names, 
the Bureau of Reclamation, the Bureau 
of Mines, the National Park Service, 
the Division of Grazing. the Division 
of Territories and Island Possessions. 
the Petroleum Conservation Division, 
the Bonneville Project. the Office of the 
Director of Forests, and offices supervis- 
ing the government-owned Alaskan rail- 
way. certain affairs in Hawaii and Alas- 
ka, some hospitals, and Howard Univer- 
sity located in Washington, D.C. 


Pension 


merce), 


From this it can be seen that the De- 
partment of the Interior is primarily 
concerned with our natural resources: 
their efficient use and correct conserva- 
tion. This fact makes the Department 
a most valuable one because all of us 
realize that the careless use of the re- 
sources of the nation can greatly de- 
crease the stature of the nation in the 
eyes of our friends around the world. 
It also is a great source of concern 
to our own citizens since such a waste 
would lower our standard of living 
and make the United States a less pros- 
perous place in which to live. 
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The Department 
of the Interior 


This is the eighth of a series of 


articles on the various executive 


departments of our government. 


Next month we shall continue this 


feature with the Department of 


Justice. 
e 


One of the most interesting branches 
of the Department of the Interior is 
the Office of Indian Affairs. This office 
supervises all the Indian reservations 
and the health, schools, and other things 
pertaining to the increasing number 
of American Indians. Among the pol- 
icies now being carried out are those 
of giving the Indians an_ increasing 
share in their government and in pro- 
moting the extension of Indian arts and 
crafts. Probably the best known of the 
Indian Reservations are in the south- 
western part of our country but there 
are many in the North and East.* 

At the present time not many citizens 
are acutely aware of the importance of 
the General Land Office; but when the 
frontier was being conquered and when 
the rich mineral deposits of the West 
were being discovered, the presence of 
the General Land Office meant that 
legal claims for land could be filed and 
thus prevented many misuses of the 
land and unscrupulous persons were 
prevented from taking advantage of 
settlers and miners. 

An interesting project in connection 
with the study of the Department of 
the Interior is obtaining the abstract 
of the title to some piece of property 
and reading the beginning sections 
carefully. Notice that the claim of the 
piece of land as United States territory 
is established. Some abstracts note the 
treaty with the Indians by which the 
land was conveyed from the tribe to 
the public domain. 

At times the rule and authority which 
the Department of the Interior exer- 
cises over certain of our island and 
extraterritorial come 
into dispute. Nevertheless, it is a big 
job to govern and plan intelligently 
(even with the help of the citizens of 
our possessions) for the development 


possessions has 


*Note the reservations in the state of Wis- 
consin as shown on the map, page 37.—Editor 


of such territories. The government, 
through the Department of the Interior, 
has done much work toward developing 
the various resources of Alaska. In. 
cidentally, these do not fall entirely 
into the Division of Territories and 
Island Possessions: the Bureau of Fish- 
eries, the Bureau of Mines, the National 
Park Service. and other offices of the 
Department of the Interior share the 
work. 

Recently, both Congress and the peo. 
ple of the country generally have rec- 
ognized the necessity for conservation 
of the nation’s resources and for mak- 
ing wise use of that portion of the 
resources which we do need. For these 
reasons Congress has enacted a num- 
ber of laws for the enforcement of 
which new offices have been established 
in the Department of the Interior, 
Among these is the Petroleum Conser- 
vation Division: the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion is concerned with soil conservation 
and irrigation. 


An amusing sidelight on the impor- 
tant activities of the Board of Geo- 
graphical Names is that it was not until 
1939 that they decided that the island 
on which is situated the Statue of Lib- 
ery is officially Bedloe’s Island. 


The National Park Service, which 
is distinct from the United States Forest 
Service of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, administers the government in the 
national parks and monuments. Some 
of the national parks are very large— 
Yellowstone National Park is an ex- 
ample; while others are extremely 
small and notable only for their his- 
torical associations. 

The position of Secretary of the De- 
partment of the Interior has been filled 
with many able men. The first Sec- 
retary was Thomas Ewing who served 
under President Taylor. Among former 
Secretaries is Carl Schurz, an immi- 
grant from Germany who became one 
of the great statesmen of the United 


States. He served under President 
Haves. 
James Garfield, who later became 


president of the United States and who 
was killed before completing his term 
of office, was a former Secretary of the 
interior. 

Harold L. Ickes, the present Secre- 
tary, has served during the entire ad- 
ministration of President Roosevelt. 
Only he and Frances Perkins. Secretary 
of Labor, hold this distinction. 
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INDIAN SCHOOLS — OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS. 
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PROGRESSIVE 


Each fall teachers :uide their pupils’ 
interests toward the many beauties of 
Nature. While children are continually 
surrounded by the wonders of Nature, 
they are more aware of her many con- 
tributions to man and his happiness as 
the leaves change their colors in the 
autumn and eventually float to earth. 
The giant oak in the schoolyard has 
contributed much to the children that 
play beneath her outspread branches; 
the tiny sugar maple has been “home” 
for many games played around her 
trunk; the graceful weeping willow 
has whispered words of encouragement 
to youngsters as they have skipped and 
played beneath her outstretched pro- 
tective fingers. Yet the little ones, so 
preoccupied in their fun, have never 
fully appreciated the beauties of Nature 
that cloak the earth about them. 

COLLECTIONS 

Children love to collect the various 
leaves in the fall. These find their way 
into the classroom, and quite frequent- 
ly invite a nature-study unit. The pro- 
of merely leaves, 
recording their names, and finally 
mounting them on stiff paper. has been 
followed often that teachers may 
desire something “just a little differ- 
ent.”” While such collection procedures 
are educational, there is much more 
than can be experienced through care- 
ful planning and guidance by the pro- 
gressive teacher. 

MAKING PICTURES 

Teachers will find it most interesting 
to the children and themselves alike 
to make blueprint pictures with leaves. 
The pupils will not only learn the 
names of the leaves (as in other proj- 
ects) but will obtain an insight into 
the properties and procedures of mak- 
ing blueprints. The procedure to follow 
is quite simple, yet it will bring pleas- 


cedure collecting 


so 


ing results that will have universal 
appeal. 


MATERIALS NEEDED 

1. A collection of leaves of assort- 
ed sizes and shapes 

2. A picture frame (obtained at 
the ten-cent store) at least 4” x 6” 

3. Sheets of blueprint paper (var- 
ious types are available; the slowest in 
developing is preferred for this par- 
ticular work) cut 4” x 6” 

4. A large container, at least 12” 
x 18”, filled with water 
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5. A bottle of hydrogen peroxide 
(obtained at the drug store) 

6. A small package of cotton bat- 
ting or some soft lintless rags. 

PROCEDURE 

1. Select a leaf that has an in- 
teresting contour. 

2. Press the leaf between two pieces 
of soft paper, preferably a blotter. Put 
the leaf, thus prepared, between two 
heavy books, Fig. (1). 

3. Let the leaf stand overnight so 
that all the moisture will be pressed 
out. 

4. Remove the nails, pins, or clips 
frora the back of the picture frame. 

5. Remove the cardboard backing 
and glass from the frame. 

6. Wash the glass so that it is 
free of any finger marks. 

7. This gives three parts: wooden 
frame, sheet of glass, and cardboard 
back. Fig. (2). 

8. Place the sheet of glass back 
into the frame, the frame laying up- 
side down on a table. Darken the room 
somewhat by pulling down the window 
shades. 

9. Next lay a leaf (previously 
pressed flat and dry) on the glass. 

10. On top of the leaf place a 
piece of blueprint paper. (Blueprint 
paper should be kept in a tight box 
or envelope so that it is not exposed 
to light prematurely.) 

11. Finally place the cardboard 
backing on top. Insert the pins into the 
frame again if convenient. If not, the 
cardboard can be held in place by 
pressing it tight against the glass, etc. 
while holding it in both hands. 

12. The order of arrangement is 
shown in Fig. (3). 


CORRECT. EXPOSURE 

When commercial blueprints are 
made, the paper is exposed to artificial 
light which is controlled as to intensity 
and exposure. The classroom teacher 
must rely upon the sun’s rays for her 
light source. It is easy to expose blue- 
print paper to the sun if.there are no 
clouds. Should the prints’ be made dur- 
ing a cloudy day, the time of exposure 


will vary as the sun plays games with? 


the clouds in the sky. 


The exposure is made by holding the | 


assembled frame, Fig. (4), to the sun 
light. The first exposure will be a “tes 


print” to determine the time required, 


One student can act as “clocker” and 
keep accurate records. Once the correct 
exposure is obtained, it is simple to 


expose any number of prints. Paper | 


that is almost white is overexposed; 
if it is too dark, underexposed. 


DEVELOPING THE PRINT 
Following the exposure, the following 
steps are necessary: 

1. Step away from the strong sun- 
light and remove the paper from the 
frame. 

2. Rinse the 


paper (print side 


down) in the container of water. Fig. F 


(5). 
3. Remove 


the paper from the 


- y 
water and lay it face up on a hard, flat 


surface. A sheet of glass is excellent. 

4. Saturate a wad of cotton in the 
hydrogen peroxide and run it over the 
print. Use the peroxide freely. This 
“sets” the chemicals in the paper. Fig. 
(6). 

5. Put the print back into the con- 
tainer of water again. (The water should 
be changed -after step 2 above.) If a 
hydrant is convenient, use this instead, 
Fig. (7). 

6. Place the print between two 
pieces of clean paper or blotter and dry. 

7. When nearly dry, put the print 
between the two books again, leaving 
it there until it is thoroughly dry. The 
weight of the books will prevent the 
print from curling. 

8. After the print is dry, it can 
be mounted and framed. 

OTHER SUGGESTIONS 

Once the child has mastered the 
technique of making blueprints, he 
may be interested in trying other allied 
printing plans. It is possible to cut 
designs from stiff paper, using these 
in place of the leaf. Old negatives can 
also be printed on blueprint paper. A 
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trial will disclose the many _possibil- 
ities of. this useful craft. 
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THE GROWTH OF 


WISCONSIN 


This study of the state of Wisconsin, 
necessarily abbreviated, will be divided 
into three parts. First there will be the 
growth of the population of the state; 
second, the growth of the industries of 
the state; and third, the development of 
the government of the state. While these 
factors will not tell the complete story 
of Wisconsin, teachers will have a basis 
for enlarging and including such items 
as the geography, the climate, the riv- 
ers, and so on. 

French traders and explorers first 
took an interest in Wisconsin. Before 
1634 the Indians had complete posses- 
of all the land. In that year the 
French came to the state—Nic- 
who landed at Green Bay. From 
time until the end of the French 
Indian War, the French traded 
peacably with the Indians. Then the 
English came into possession. However, 
they disrupted little the life of the trad- 
ers although some changes in the man- 
ner of trading were made. 

At the close of the American Revolu- 
tion, Wisconsin became a part of the 
great, unsettled lands of the new re- 
public and remained so until 1824 when 
the first settlements were made. The 
people who came to Wisconsin at that 
time were southerners who used the 
great Mississippi River as a highway 
to the important land to the north. 

Later, farming folk from New York 
and the other eastern states moved 
into Wisconsin. This second wave of 
settlers began to arrive about 1835. 

Not long afterward, a troubled Eu- 
rope began to give the United States 
millions of her oppressed citizens. Not 
a few of these, hearing about the fertile 
land, abundant forests, and excellent 
climate, came across the country to 
settle in Wisconsin. The principal na- 
tionalities involved in this third settle- 
ment were German and 


sion 
first 
olet. 
that 
and 


Norwegian. 

Last there came a migration of many 
different Europeans who swelled the 
population of Wisconsin and worked 
with those already there to make it a 
truly great state. There were Belgians, 
Austrians, Swiss, Danes, Irish, Polish, 
Dutch, and Swedish. At the present 
time, the names of the towns and cities 
themselves reflect the many peoples 
who have lived there from the Indians 
to the modern Americans: Oconomo- 
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woc, Wausaukee, LaCrosse, Prairie du 
Chien, Ashland, Rhinelander, Chetek, 
New Holstein, Potosi, Luxemburg, and 
Madison are examples. 

One of the most outstanding things 
about Wisconsin is the change which 
has come about in the industries and 
activities of the citizens of the state. 
When the white man first traded with 
the Indians, the trapping of furs was 
most important. Later, much later, val- 
uable deposits of lead and zinc were 
discovered in the southwestern part of 
the state. For a time mining this min- 
eral was one of the most important 
activities, 

It was soon discovered that the for- 
ests and woodlands of Wisconsin could 
be the source of much wealth. Thus 
it was that lumbering became for a time 
the leading industry of the state. In 
spite of the great amounts of wood and 
paper pulp which have been obtained 
from the Wisconsin forests, there is 
still enough timber being cut to make 
lumbering, paper making, and _ allied 
activities some of the most important 
industries of the state. 

With the advent of more settlers, 
the possibilities of Wisconsin as an 
agricultural became apparent. 
Soon dairy cattle were important and 
so was the grain raised in the state, 
used principally to feed the cattle. 
From this agricultural activity, several 
industries - have developed. Wisconsin 
leads the nation in the production of 
cheese. Butter and canned (condensed 
and evaporated) milk contribute large- 
ly to its reputation as the principal 
dairy state of the country. 

However, other agricultural products 
are also important. Fruits and vege- 
tables, meat, grain, and other farm 
products are processed in the state. 

Last, but by no means least, indus- 
trial activity came to the fore. In the 
large cities of Milwaukee, Ashland, 
Racine, Kenosha, and so on; machinery, 
automobiles and automotive _ parts, 
farm implements, electrical equipment, 
clothing, and many other items are 
manufactured. Some of the modern in- 
dustrial importance of the state is de- 
rived from its prominence in agricul- 
ture: cheese factories, creameries, and 
meat-packing houses being among the 
most important. There still are many 


state 


The material in this unit can be used to 
augment and supplement geography 
texts during the study of the Middle 
West. In the course of the year we 
shall present other state units, among 
them one on Louisiana.—Editor. 


paper mills which derive from the 
state’s abundance of timber. But it has 
been the accessibility of transportation 
facilities, principally Lake Superior and 
Lake Michigan, which have enabled 
Wisconsin to become one of the nation’s 
leading industrial, as well as agricul. 
tural, states. 

The development of the government 
of Wisconsin—its history—has been 
colorful and exciting. As we have seen, 


the French were the first settlers. Brit. § 


ish rule followed the French. However, 
since there were few people in_ the 


territory, government was not a notable 


feature of life in the Wisconsin 
derness. Forts for protection against 
the Indians were erected during this 
time. 

When Wisconsin became a part of 
the territory of the United States, it 
was first a part of the Northwest Ter- 
ritory. The rules governing this land 
(which included all of what are now 


the states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, and Wisconsin) were the 


most progressive that had ever been 
adopted for use in a similar situation. 
When Ohio became a state, Wisconsin 
was joined with the remaining lands 
in the Indiana Territory. When In- 
diana, in turn, came into the Union, 
it was incorporated into the Illinois 
Territory; then into the Michigan Ter- 
ritory. Finally, in 1848, Wisconsin was 
admitted as a state in the Union. Since 
that time it has progressed in govern- 
ment. Many improvements have been 
made. 

Wisconsin was one of the first states 
to adopt progressive laws. It has given 
to the national government many great 
leaders and statesmen. 

During this discussion of Wisconsin, 
it has been impossible to talk about the 
beautiful scenery, the many lakes, the 
prominence of the state as a vacation- 
land. These are all topics for discussion 
and there is a great deal of material 
to be found on all of them. 

ACTIVITIES 

Make a notebook divided into three 
parts: one showing the growth of the 
population; one for the industrial de- 
velopment; and one for the government 
and history of the state. 

Make a series of posters showing the 
advantages of living in the state. | 
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music lessons. He also began to compose. Gradu- 
aly his fame grew. He made trips to England 


Here he continued his studies and finally gave 
8 
where he was very popular. 


The drama, and also the opera, were very popu- 


‘ lar in Prague so that it was not unnatural that 
| Dvorak should turn his thoughts toward composing 





operatic works. These, however, have never been 
as popular as his symphonic and chamber works. 


As a stroke of good luck—of course, his genius 
had a lot to do with it—Johannes Brahms in Vienna 
saw and heard some of Dvorak’s compositions and 
recognized the greatness of the Bohemian com- 
poser. He and Dvorak became great friends. 




































ing interest in it. 








IFE of ANTONIN DVORAK 


Antonin Dvorak, one of the greatest of Bo- 
hemian composers, was born in what was 
formerly Czechoslovakia, September 8, 1841. 
His father was an inn-keeper who wanted 
his son to become a tailor. But, since music 
was such a great part of the lives of the 
Dvorak family, as it was with many other 
Bohemian families, Antonin early in life dis- 
played an ability for music and an absorb- 
His musical education 
began with lessons from the village school 
teacher. But it was not long until Antonin 
was ready for more advanced work. For 
this he was sent to his uncle who lived 
near Prague. 


DVORAK AS A 
YOUNG MAN. 


THE HOUSE 
IN WHICH 
HE LINEO IN 
SPILLVILLE, 
Iowa. 


THE ORGAN 
DVORAK DLAYVED. 


OVORAK AT 
THE PIANO. 














It was about this time that Dvorak accepted an 
invitation to come to the United States and head an 
academy of music in New York. While he disliked 
leaving his beloved country, he did come. During his 
stay of three years in America, Dvorak went to Spillville, 
Iowa, where he wrote some of his most famous compo- 
sitions. It is generally stated that it was there that he 
composed the symphony “From the New World,” but 
the fact is that this was composed while Dvorak was 
in New York. Needless to say, the melodies and spirit 
of America inspired the great man. 


He returned to Europe where he became the head 
of the Prague Conservatory until his death, May 1, 
1904. Dvorak was much loved by his fellow citizens. 


Among his most famous compositions are his sym- 
phony, “From the New World.” “Songs My Mother 
Taught Me,” many Slavonic dances, “Stabat Mater,” 
and many chamber works. 


He did much to inspire American composers because 
he pointed out to them that there was a wealth of orig- 
inal melody and material in the folk songs of America. 
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ACTIVITIES IN WOO) 


Wooden Flower Containers 
by é 


JEROME LEAVITT 


In the fall. we begin to think about bringing plants into | 
homes and schoolrooms for the winter. Children in the fx) 
three grades can make attractive flower containers by fitting 
false bottoms in cheese boxes, herring tubs, or similar tight boxy 
These false bottoms should be made the same size as the botia) 
af the box. have a number of small holes drilled into them, yi) 
drainage, and then fastened in the box about one-fourth qi 
an inch from the bottom. Fig. (1) and (2) illustrate these. Ty) 
boxes should be sandpapered and painted both inside 
outside in order that they will be waterproof. 


Children in grades four through six are capable of buildix, 4 
flower pots and boxes themselves. Fig. (3) is an exploded vie) 
of the complete pot shown in Fig. (4). Fig. (4) gives a sugga| 


tion as to the dimensions that might be used. The first step ij. 


to cut a cardboard pattern the desired shape and size, and thy : 


trace it four times on a piece of wood. The grain of the wo) 


should run lengthwise for all this work. These four sides m) 
cut out and nailed together, and a bottom fitted inside. A fala} 
bottom that has had drain holes drilled into it is fastened i 
about one-fourth of an inch from the bottom. If a regular flow: 
pot is to be put inside this one, omit the false bottom. The ty 
and bottom edges are then planed level. This box as well a 
the one following should be painted. 


ee 


A window box on the same order can be constructed hy) 
making two ends form the flower pot pattern. two straight sida) 
a regular bottom, and a false bottom. The sides are nailed: 
the ends with finishing nails, the bottom fitted and nailed i} 


and a false bottom placed a little above the regular one. Atte). 


tion must be given that the top and bottom edges are bi 
planed off. In planing always work from the ends to the cen 


of your board. One-half inch white pine can be substituted icf 


the three-eighths inch stock. Fig. (5) is an exploded view ol thi 
box showing all of the parts and Fig. (6) gives you a suggestiaf 
for the size. 
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BOOKS FOR 
TEACHERS 


Teachers Enjoy the Arts is an illumi- 
nating pamphlet recently published by 
the American Council on Education. It 
was written by Ray N. Faulkner and 
Helen E. Davis. The thesis of the work 
is that participation in workshop activ- 
ities in the arts—music, folk and aesthe- 
tic dancing, the graphic and plastic arts, 
and textiles—will make teachers, super- 
visors, superintendents, principals, and 
all connected with education better per- 
sons and better members of the pro- 
fession. 

The booklet outlines the experiences 
of workshops conducted in three cities 
during the summer months after the 
Commission on Teacher Education’s 
Bennington conference held in 1939. 
Many of the outcomes will startle the 
complacent superintendent who feels 
that he is getting as much from his 
teachers as possible. The outcomes will 
gratify and interest teachers because 
they show how much more there is to an 
individual personality than is revealed 
in the classroom or in ordinary social 
contact. 

Principal stress in the workshops 
(and, hence, in the booklet) is upon 
the social benefits such as the losing of 
shyness and obtaining more social con- 
tacts for the individual participants. 
However, the fact that a teacher who has 
herself (or himself) worked with a piece 
of clay will enable her to understand 
the problems of pupils and she will, on 
that account, become a better teacher. 

Copies of Teachers Enjoy the Arts 
may be obtained from the American 
Council of Education, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington 6, D. C. The price 


per copy is fifty cents. 


Quite the most charming book on 
Eskimos to come our way in a long time 
is Their First Igloo by Barbara True and 
Marguerite Henry. While the story of 
two little Eskimo children lost in the 








snow is a fascinating one and the de- 
tails of life in the North are authentic 
and interesting; it is, in our opinion, 
the lovely illustrations by Gladys Rourke 
Blackwood which are the main source of 
excellence in the book. Seldom have we 
seen such lovely and colorful pictures 
of scenes which are usually done in 
somber blacks and whites. 


The text of the book tells the story of 
Nuka and Palea who begin their journey 
toward the shadows with their father 
and mother and grandmother just as 
soon as the first snow flies. The shadows 
is the way of describing the North. How 
the children become separated from 
their parents and how their resourceful- 
ness makes them do something about 
their situation provide excellent story 
material. 

The book is written for third-grade 
reading level but it will make an excel- 
lent story for reading during an Eskimo 
unit. Several of the drawings will show 
Eskimo scenes to good advantage. 

(Albert Whitman & Co.—$1.00.) 

With increased emphasis being placed 
upon music, art, and literature, it be- 
comes necessary for every instructor 
from the kindergarten teacher to the 
superintendent to have a background of 
knowledge of these three cultural sub- 
jects. An excellent book to help teachers 
acquire a knowledge of some of the basic 
work of art is the slim volume of pic- 
tures and data entitled One Hundred 
Works of Art and Sculpture. 


This book contains full-page plates of 
one hundred pictures and statues (some 
familiar to all, others not so well known) 
together with a facing page of informa- 
tion about the work, its history, and sig- 
nificance. 

Some of the items will find their prin- 
cipal value in art appreciation classes: 
but others have a very definite place in 
social studies units, in geography and 
history work. For an example, there are 


BOOKS FOR 
PUPILS 


excellent reproductions of the Black 
Hawk monument by Lorado Taft and of 
“the Puritan” by Augustus Saint-Gau- 
dens. The picture of the “Pied Piper of 
Hamelin” by Kaulbach has its use in 
the literature class. 

The thoughtful teacher will find in 
One Hundred Works of Art and Sculp- 
ture by Charles A. Kent much of value 
for use during the entire school year. 

(Morgan-Dillon—$1.00) 

Much has been said pro and con about 
the advisability and necessity of writing 
stories for juvenile readers about chil- 
dren in other countries and in other 
situations here at home. While no one 
will deny the necessity for all of us to 
know one another better, the desire to 
write such stories too graphically can be 
carried to excess. A case in point is a 
recent book by May Justus, Jerry Jake 
Carries On. 

This is the story of a mountain boy 
and his home, friends. and activities. 
The background appears to be authentic 
and the activities are interesting. How- 
ever, it is doubted by this reviewer if 
the children of the age level to whom 
the story is directed are sufficiently ac- 
quainted with mountain dialects or with 
reading such dialects to be able to get 
the full meaning of some of the pictur- 
esque phrases of the characters. It 
would seem better in our opinion to 
place more emphasis upon the activities 
and homes of the mountain people. 
Adults will enjoy the flavor of the dialect 
in Jerry Jake Carries On but children 
may not be experienced enough to enjoy 
it. 

That is the only criticism which can 
be leveled against this most interesting 
book which describes in vivid detail the 
life of the mountain folk. Teachers 
should read the book before recommend- 
ing it to their classes or, since it is so in- 
teresting, they should read the story to 
the children. 

(Albert Whitman & Co.—$1.50) 





We are here to serve the teachers. 
to help you! 

Teachers are invited to send to this depart- 
ment ideas and suggestions that will be help- 


Help us 


ful and interesting to teachers. One dollar 
will be paid for each contribution accepted. 
Send your ideas and suggestions for this page 


to Teachers Corner, Junior ARTS and 
ACTIVITIES. 
* 
ARITHMETIC BINGO 
by 


EDNA CONRAD 
Stigler, Oklahoma 

This arithmetic bingo game, I have found, 
is a very interesting method of drilling on the 
addition number facts in the primary grades. 

Each child has a card which is numbered. 
The one shown below is my card number 9. 
The card is marked off into 25 squares and an 
addition combination fact is printed in each 
square. The first row running up and down 
is labeled B; the next, I; and so on to spell 
BINGO. The square in the middle of the card 
is marked “free.” 
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Each child is given several grains of corn 
before the game starts. He puts a grain of corn 
on the “free” square and uses the rest to cover 
the others as described below. 

The leader calls some answer under B or 
one of the other letters. If a pupil has a com- 
bination under column B that gives the answer 
called, he puts a grain of corn in that square. 
If a student gets five grains of corn in a 
straight row—that is, up and down, crosswise, 
or diagonally—he calls, “Bingo.” The first 
child who bingos wins that game. The boys 
can play against the girls. Several children 
may bingo at the same time. Then the boys 
are given credit for all the boys who have 
bingoed and the girls are given their score, too. 

The combinations may be so arranged on 
several cards so that several children may 
bingo at the same time or there may be several 
cards just alike but given a different card 
number. 

A child must know his addition number 
facts in order to bingo. This game stimulates 
the child who is slowest in number work to 
get busy and learn his addition facts. 

A key is easily worked out and should be 
kept by the teacher. 

R 


MY GAME BOOK 
by 
GRACE CLOSE 
Milroy, Pennsylvania 
The children are much interested in making 
Game Books of their own. First they collect 
as many different games as possible and then 
make up original ones. During a free period 
I help them to classify thir games as follows: 
A. Schoolroom games 
1. Singing games 
2. Special purpose games 
a. Arithmetic 
b. Geography 
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c. History 
d. Spelling 
e. Language 
f. Reading 
g. Miscellaneous 
3. Quiet games 
B. Playground games 
1. Tag games 
2. Ball games 
3. Hide and chase games 
4. Circle games 
5. Athletic games 
When it is raining and the children cannot 
go outside to play, they select games from their 
books to provide fun during the recess. When 
they want a new game for the playground, they 
can refer to the Game Book. They also are 
proud to have mothers use games from their 
books for birthday and other parties. 


AVOID WASTE — SAVE THE PASTE 
by 
EMMA M. BUTLER 
Ashland, Oregon 

Paste in large jars is generally supplied for 
school use, but it often dries and crumbles 
making it unfit for use. Instead of throwing it 
away, add a small amount of water and in a 
few days the paste will be as smooth and easy- 
spreading as ever. 

When there is much pasting to be done, es- 
pecially when using workbooks, it is better for 
each child to have his own paste container. 

A small cold-cream jar is ideal for this pur- 
pose. The children will enjoy bringing the 
jars from home. 

Glue that has become hardened may also be 
rendered usable by adding a small amount o£ 
vinegar and allowing to stand overnight. 

i 
THE RADIO STORY HOUR 
by 
E. LUCILE KNOX 
Fayetteville, Georgia 

The radio story hour may be of interest to 
teachers who are having trouble in motivating 
children toward reading. 

The radio may be made from a large card- 
board box—large enough for the average child 
to get in. Cut a hole near the top and paste a 
cloth over it. Use spools to make the necessary 
decorations. 

Let one child act as announcer. The child 
to tell the story gets in the box. You'll find 
that the children will read more and better 
books and will tell their stories with better 
expressions. 

a 
READING DEVICE 
by 
DOROTHY BROASCH 
Glassboro, New Jersey 

In the primary grades it is desirable to have 
children read as many books as possible. To 
create a lively interest and pride in the number 
of books read, I made a colorful chart. 

Down one side of a large piece of tagboard 


I printed the names of the children. A space 
one and one-eighth inch wide was allotted to 
each child. 

From scraps of colored composition paper 
the children cut rectangles one-inch wide and 
two-inches long. These were folded in half 
to represent books. A supply of these was 
always kept near the library corner. 

When a child finished reading a book he 
copied the title of his book on the inside of 
this folded rectangle of composition paper and 
pasted it after his name on the chart. 

This device helped me as well as the pupils 
keep an account of the library books read in 
the room. e 


SAND TABLE SUGGESTIONS 
by 
BESSIE ANDERSON 
Chicago, Ilinois 

Children’s lollipop sticks make good tepee 
prop sticks. 

Acorns can be used for buckets, stick-figure 
heads, borders for walks, and kettles for dishes. 

Pieces of sponge, colored with green water 
colors, make very effective bushes when stuck 
in the sand. They make good trees when 
placed on branched twigs. They make a very 
colorful and effective flower garden when dyed 
various colors, pulled in small pieces, and 
placed on toothpicks in the sand. Small plants 
of “hen and chickens” are realistic in a vege 
table garden, too. 

Small paper houses are very attractive if 
tiny paper flower boxes are filled with paper 
flowers and pasted underneath the windows. 

Very thin strands of pulled cotton when col- 
ored with charcoal and twisted into shape give 
the effect of smoke coming from the chimney 
of a house or factory. 

Blue paper inserted under wax paper will 
make a very effective pond, lake, or canal. 


BOOK WEEK ANNOUNCEMENT 

Children’s Book Week will be observed this 
year from November 14 to 20. The organizers 
of the Children’s Book Week celebration have 
prepared interesting and valuable posters, 
bookmarks, and other helps for teachers and 
librarians. A copy of the manual of sugges 
tions for Children’s Book Week outlining the 
materials available to stimulate interest in 
classroom and library may be obtained by 
writing to Book Week Headquarters, 62 West 
45th Street, New York 19, New York. 

The slogan for Children’s Book Week this 
year is “Build the. Future With Books,” a pre 
vocative title which should stimulate discus 
sions. Teachers and librarians are urged to 
prepare suitable materials and activities to 
make the 25th observation of Children’s Book 
Week a productive experience. 





QUOTATION FOR THOUGHT 
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Bravery never goes out of Fashion. 
—Thackeray 
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OCTOBER 


OCTOBER 
October is a miser 
Who hoards his stolen gold 
In every field and corner; 
Oh, he is gay and bold! 
He snatches up the coppers 
That oak trees scatter down: 
He gathers them along the streets 
Of the windy town. 
October is a miser 
Whose gold will turn to dust 
When the gray November rain 
Touches it with rust. 

—Eleanor A. Chaffee 


CONCERNING WITCHES 

Long ago, on Halloween, 

Witches skimmed the sky, 
Riding on their broomsticks, 

Hats and hair awry. 
Big black cats and owls and bats 

Flew with them to the moon, 
Altogether chanting 

A mystic-magic rune— 


So they say. 


Now, the modern witches fly 
Not only Halloween: 
Any night of any month 
These witches may be seen: 
Great ships of wood and metal, 
With wings to make a bat 
Turn inside-out with envy, 
And any witch’s cat 
That heard those giant motors hum, 
Remain—forever after—dumb! 


For the BIGGEST tomcat’s grandest 
yowl 
And the ghostliest “WHOO-0-0” of 
a witch’s owl 
Would fade to less than a ladybug’s 
sigh, 
When an aeroplane witch goes flying 
by! 
' —Marion Doyle 
HALLOWEEN MAGIC 
There’s mystery, mystery everywhere! 
I’m sure I can’t tell why, 


The old black cat has turned to a witch 
And:a first-class spook am I. 


The jack-o’-lantern so weird and strange 
With teeth like a fiery dragon 
Is the selfsame pumpkin, would you 
believe 
That I hauled from the field in my 


wagon! 


It’s the magic power of Halloween, 


And tomorrow you will see 


The cat will be just the old black cat, 


And I will just be me! 
—Adelyn J. Ebersole 
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MY JACK-O’-LANTERN 
(Recitation for a child carrying a jack- 
o’-lantern) 

Just see my jack-o’-lantern 
I made it by myself; 

I took the little pumpkin 
That I found upon the shelf. 


I cut a funny mouth, you see, 
And then two funny eyes; 

This little jack-o’-lantern 

Was to have been pumpkin pies. 


Mother said, “Why (child’s name) ,” 
When she saw what I had done, 
“You've turned our pumpkin pies 
Into Halloween fun.” 


Although I think that pumpkin pies 
Are simply extra fine— 
Still, I’d rather see 
My jack-o’-lantern shine. 
—Helen K. Evans 
FUNNY MISTER OWL 
The owl, or Halloween bird, 
I think, is really quite absurd. 
He flies at night, and calls, “Who? 
Who?” 
Don’t YOU think that he’s funny, too? 
—Vivian G. Gouled 


HALLOWEENING 
Skip-skip-skip and knock-knock-knock, 
Everybody on this block 
Knows there’re ghosts and goblins out 
When they listen to us shout, 

See our lanterns, hear our feet 

Rushing up and down the street! 

We scare folks till half-past eight 

Which is very, very late 

For small ghosts and goblins to 

Be out Halloweening—OOOH! 
—Bertha R. Hudelson 


THE AUTUMN WIND 
The autumn wind blows by and shakes 
The leaves down from the trees, 
To make a cover for the flowers 


So that they will not freeze. 
—Laura Emily Mau 


HALLOWEEN PUMPKINS 
There’s a pile of golden pumpkins 
Inside the grocery store, 

The jolliest, biggest pumpkins— 

A couple of dozen or more. 

And if I had lots of money, 

I’d buy one just for pies; 

Another one, too, for a lantern 

With twinkles in his eyes! 

And then I'd give a party 

And wouldn’t we have fun 

With my jolly jack-o’-lantern 

And some pie for every one? 
—Ida T. Wagner 


HALLOWEEN PARTY 
The twins gave a party 
On Halloween. 
No one soaped windows 
Or shot off a bean. 


Betty was a witch 
With a tall black hat— 
Billy wore a mask 


And looked like a cat. 


All around the table 
Marking children’s places 
Were funny little grinning 
Pumpkin faces. 


Candy corn to eat 

And oranges with eyes, 
And games after lunch 
With a goblin for the prize. 


Everyone had 
The spookiest fun, 
But no one soaped a window— 
No, not one! 
—Elsie M. Fowler 
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TEACHERS! 
Here's Help for You 


Items of Value for 


Teachers of all Grades 
NURSERY RHYMES IN PICTURES (heary 
poster type 30 outline Pictures. .$1.00 
USE-OVER NURSERY RHYMES (white 


blackboard style—ioese-leaf edition) 40 
pages $1. 
PHONICS MOVIEGRAM (1st or 2nd grade),.$1.00 
THE KINDERGARTEN CURRICULUM (316 
pages) (bound) $150 
FIFTY GREAT SONGS OF THE CHURCH 
(biographical sketches of authors)....... $ 35 
ONE HUNDRED WORKS OF ART & SCULP- 
TURE (bound). $l 
MUSIC GAME OF “FISH... ccccccece $ .25 
DOUBLE-DUTY TABLE DOILIES (6 in set), 
soll-proof, 4-coler nursery rhyme pictures. $1. 
40 PICTURES OF FOLK DOLLS IN 4 COLORS 
Set No. 1, 20 Pictures (No duplicates) 
DOLLS OF THE WORLD, Set No. 1, cloth. .$1.00 
DOLLS OF THE WORLD, Set No. 1, cello- 
CF CE vicunncccsccccevcencsces $1.00 
DOLLS OF THE WORLD, Set No, 1, paper 
edition with Handbook No. 3 
Set No. 2, 20 Pictures (No ee 
DOLLY HOBBY, Set No. 2, cellophane surf.. $1.00 


DOLLY HOBBY, Set - 2, paper edition 
with Handbook No. 


eee eee ee eee eee ee eee eee eee ea 


Poem eee eee eeeeeeseeese 


nanooeen OF COSTUME DESIGN, No. 4.$ .50 


HANDBOOK OF DOLLY — COSTUMES 
& COSTUME DESIGN, No, 5........... 


MORGAN DILLON & CO. 
4616 NORTH CLARK STREET 
CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 















Read y to Use - Master Copies 


AOREOICT YN 1S 10161421010) 4) 


New Low Cost 3-in-! Editions 


(Reading, English, 
1 wna 00K ‘, and Arithmetic) 
1 WORK MH All three Basic Subjects 
i combined in one Giant 
4 Book. Nearly 100 full page 
Ba units of effective Work- 
i book exercises, usable 
with any text or program 
for your particular grade. 
(All Grades 1 thru 6) 


Order These Workbooks To-day! 





-Complete with full directions and free 


teachers keys. Price only $1.75 per grade. 
In ordering specify grade. 


NEW LOW COST OUTLINE MAPS 
Order Today! Post Paid 
only 50¢ 
| Set of 16 maps consisting 
of United States, Groups 
of States, North, South, 
and Central America, Mex. 
ico, Alaska, Canada, Asia, 
Europe, Australia, Africa. 
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Size 7x10 inches. 
Send for. Complete Catalogue 


Hayes School Publishing @o 


Wilkinsburg, Pa. 








- LET'S READ MORE’ 


Jf 
GRACE E. KING 


“Books make us think and give us 


food for thought.” There are myriads of 
questions that interest the average citizen 
of our day, for which he feels keenly the 
need of a background that will enable 
him to think about them, and also to 
talk intelligently about them. In con- 
nection with our Good Neighbor policy, 
for example, there are recent publica- 
tions on Mexico, Canada, South Ameri- 
ca, China, and Russia written expressly 
to fill this need. The reader may not 
be in accord with the authors’ views in 
every respect; nonetheless there is fun- 
damental information which affords a 
better insight into present social, eco- 
nomic, and political conditions in the na- 
tions that have become our allies in this 
global conflict. Many of these books 
represent authors’ personal experiences 
and therefore sustain interest. It has 
not been our privilege to have read all 
of these newer publications, but we are 
pleased to recommend the following 
which have been read. 

There is Our Good Neighbor Hurdle 
from the pen of John W. White on Mexi- 
co and South American countries. Mr. 
White is a newspaper correspondent who 
has spent twenty-eight years south of 
the Rio Grande. He writes from personal 
observations. 


The Unknown Country by Bruce 
Hutchison presents a quaint but very 
real picture of Quebec in its staunch ad- 
herence to French traditions of two or 
three hundred years ago, and in its rela- 
tion to English-speaking Canada. 
(French is the tongue of Quebec.) Mr. 
Hutchison, having been a reporter on 
several Canadian newspapers which 
took him all over the Dominion of Can- 
ada, is said to be an authority on Cana- 
dian affairs, political and economic. In 
this book he gives us a good account of 
Canada. 

Shake Hands With the Dragon is a 
humorous story of the American Chi- 
nese written by Charles Glick, which 
goes a long way in helping Americans 
to understand this ally of ours. 

Lin Yutang, a Chinese writer, has a 
new book called Between Tears and 
Laughter in which he is very frank in 
his criticism of America. He talks about 
our bad manners, discusses the princi- 
ples of the Atlantic Charter with relation 
to China; and on the whole makes it 
quite clear that life in China has been 
so far removed from our American way 
of life that misunderstandings will be 


*Book rights reserved. 


inevitable for some time to come, and 
that it is immediately incumbent upo 
us to become better informed on Chinese 
affairs, and to become disinvolved jn 
political entanglements. 

Moscow Dateline by Henry Cassidy js 
another newspaperman’s personal ex. 
perience account of Russia’s place in the 
war. He tells of writing to Stalin in his 
inability to get an interview, and of 
actually receiving a prompt reply. It 
is his opinion that the Russian govern. 
ment had not been expecting Hitler's 
attack; but when it came a united Rus. 
sia fought back valiantly. There is much 
human interest detail in the book which 
makes it easy reading. 

Vern Haugland, the author of A Let 
ter From New Guinea, says this book is 
really his diary which inadvertently fell 
into the hands of a publisher while he 
was incapacitated as a result of a forced 
parachuting from a bomber over New 
Guinea. 

Since You Went Away is a series of 
letters written by Mrs. Margaret Buell 
Wilder to her soldier husband. They are 
short but newsy, with something about 
the personal doings of each one of the 
family, It is the cheerfulness and cour- 
age of the writer that mark the letters 
as a pattern for correspondents to use 
in writing to service men. Anyone who 
reads will enjoy this book. 

Lourdes in the High Pyrenees by Ce. 
cilia M. Young should not be overlooked 
by anyone who has read The Song of Ber. 
nadette; for it is a handbook in English 
for pilgrims to read as they wander from 
place to place at Lourdes in France. 
Miss Young, while abroad several years 
ago, recognized the need of a complete 
history of Lourdes and Bernadette, for 
the benefit of pilgrims from all over the 
world; so she began the research and 
translations which brought into exist: 
ence the much-read Lourdes in the High 
Pyrenees', There are several copies in 
the library at Lourdes, in France. 

Now one mystery story for children! 
The Secret of the Dark House* by Fran- 
ces Y. Young. The author calls it a mys 
tery story for girls, but it need not be 
limited to any group. It is suitable for 
reading aloud to children from eight to 
eleven, Adults enjoy it, for it is whole- 
some in every detail, full of the charm of 
home life, alive with thrilling adver 
tures, spiced with a note of humor here 
and there. 
1Published by Buechler Publishing Company, 
Belleville, Illinois. Price $1.00. 


ps mane 7 by Cupples & Leon Co., New York. 
Price $.5 
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CITIZENSHIP 
ACHIEVEMENTS 


(Continued from page 13) 


taken her book when passing to his 
sat. The girl naturally wanted her 
book. In her excitement, she went after 
it without permission. Wouldn’t we 
adults have done likewise? The girl 
was checked; the boy not (he was 
lucky not to have been caught). The 
boy admitted all of this when | 
tried to clear up this misunderstand- 
ing. What an effective, constructive 
lesson in citizenship this could have 
been had the teacher at the time taken 
agfew minutes to straighten out the 
matter. We are so afraid of losing a 
little time from our scholastic objec- 
tives that we sometimes lose sight of 
our citizenship objectives. Golden op- 
portunities lost! 

When we are given, let’s say, a traffic 
ticket or an overcharged bill, do WE 
not want an explanation? We want 
to understand why. A fair trial to ex- 
plain, nine chances out of ten settles 
the matter happily. Why not treat the 
child in the same manner? It makes 
for excellent training and the school 
is the perfect setting for such. The 


brilliant child understands immediate- 
ly and feels chagrined, the slow child 
feels that he has not been “picked on.” 

Our great leaders of today, who will 
bring us out of this great chaos, are not 
questioned as to whether they excel in 
mathematics, spelling, etc., or whether 
they did so in school days. THAT is 
taken for granted. We love and honor 
them for we know they possess all the 
six points of fine citizenship, which 
make for outstanding, contributing 
AMERICAN citizens. THESE cannot be 
taken for granted; they are too impor- 
tant and obvious. Such QUALITIES 
are the necessary factors upon which 
to build a strong foundation for tomor- 
row’s security of our four great free- 
doms — THOUGHT, RELIGION, 
SPEECH, and the PURSUIT OF HAP- 
PINESS — our heritage! Let us, 
therefore, NEVER lose sight for a 
moment that school is the nucleus of 
tomorrow's great LEADERS of DEM- 
OCRACY! 








MODERN CRAFTS 
HERE I$ THE BOOK YOU'VE BEEN LOOKING FOR! 


Over 300 pages packed with information and 
instructions on 46 different classroom crafts. 
Oaly $1.00 postpaid. 
LEISURECRAFTS 
907 South Hill, Los Angeles 15, California 

















INJUN SUMMER 
by Marie G. Merrill 


A’ PLAY BASED ON THE FAMOUS 
CARTOON BY JOHN T. McCUTCHEON 


25e 


order from 


MARIE G. MERRILL 


747 NORTH WABASH, CHICAGO 11, ILL. 






















IDEASFORCLASSWORK = <= 


| 
} 
} How to decorate burnt wood etchings, glorified 
| glass plaques, mirror pictures, and other art crafts. 
| Write for catalog JA10 

THAYER & GHANDLER 
910 W. VAN BUREN ST., CHICAGO 7, ILL. 














... CAN BE FIRED 
In AM ORDINARY 
KITCHEN OVEN 
New your students can make lovely, permanent 
) pottery easily and inexpensively! De your 
own firing in kitehen even (15 min. at 256°). 
odels ti elay—mey be waterproofed and 
, yellew, blue, green, black, white. 
hotties, i5¢ each. 
Write for Free Encyclopedia of 
Arts Materials, listing 7000 items 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO. 


DEPT. J, 425 $0. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 
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these very valuable teaching aids. 


interesting fashion. 


upper grades (Book 2). 
ber when you order. 


Wartime conditions have forced us to discontinue publishing 
ACTIVITIES ON PARADE, but we still have on hand a supply of 
They are just as useful as the 
month they were published. Contain usable seasonal material, 
crafts, art projects, stories, and many other practical features. 


Order a copy for each member of your class. 
enjoy the educational activities which are presented in such an 


IMPORTANT NOTE: These books come in two editions: one for 
the primary grades (Book 1) and one for the intermediate and 
Be sure to specify the correct book num- 


ACTIVITY WORK BOOK 


INEXPENSIVE—PRACTICAL 


Only a limited quantity available. 
These helpful workbooks are very inexpensive— 


PLUS A SMALL 
only 9c each» sstace Hance 


The children will 


1 TO 3 COPIES... 
4 TO 6 COPIES... 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


4616 N. CLARK STREET 








We regret that, because of the bookkeeping involved, we cannot 
accept charge orders. Please send remittance with your order. 


CHICAGO 40, ILL. 


FOR EVERY. MEMBER 
OF THE CLASS 


Send your order NOW. 
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Please send me the following copies of the activity workbooks, ACTIVITIES ON PARADE. .......... copies 
at 9c per book: ......... Seva xsnngs postage totals.............. T cm remillling.........s..00. currency, 
TG éseecseus money order. (Please check.) 
_ 1941 | 1942 | 1943 __ Ns | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 
BK. 2 | BK.1 | BK.2 | BK.1 | BK.2 7 SLRS RE? en 
FES cscs Crandtins | | | 
September ..... S | | | 7 
October ...... pi | | 
November ...... | | | | | 
December ...... | | 
NAME CITY 
ADDRESS . STATE 
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A LITTLE MUSICAL JOURNEY 
TO RUSSIA 

Looking at a map of Russia and at 
pictures of the people who live in the 
various sections of that vast country 
will give one a beginning idea of the 
kind of music, or shall we say musical 
temperament, which the country pro- 
duces. In the sparsely populated bar- 
ren steppes of the Russian plain the peo- 
ple live lonely lives. It is but natural 
that their music should have a melan- 
choly strain. Farther east, the nearness 
of China, India, Turkestan, and other 
oriental countries is reflected in the folk 
music of the region which now has a 
definite eastern flavor. 

All this has to do with the folk music 
of Russia—the music which has been 
passed on from one singer to another 
long before the great conservatories at 
Moscow and other cities were estab- 
lished. However, as in probably no 
other country, folk music has played 
and continues to play a major role in 
the development of Russian symphonic, 
operatic, choral, and chamber music. 

Russia, because of its isolation from 
western Europe, was one of the later 
nations to become accustomed to what 
we now term serious music. However, 
once the beauties of Bach, Mozart, and 
Beethoven were introduced to the peo- 
ple, their natural love of music and 
talent for it gave rise to the development 
of truly great composers, compositions, 
and performing artists. 

Another thing which influenced and 
attracted the Russian people was the 
theatre. Their music reflects this fact 
in that the first great music produced in 
Russia by Russian composers were 
operas. The ballet has flourished in Rus- 
sia; indeed, perhaps the finest dancers 
and music for ballet as well as ballet 
organization have come from Russia. 

One of the earliest composers to win 
fame outside Russia was Glinka whose 
operas “A Life for the Tsar,” and “Russ- 
lan and Ludmilla” were very popular 
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and contain beautiful music. 

It was about the time that Glinka was 
composing that the government took an 
interest in the musical aspirations of 
the people and founded both conserva- 
tories and scholarships or prizes for the 
training and encouragement of musi- 
cians. The largest conservatories were 
at Moscow and St. Petersburg (now cal- 
led Leningrad). The government, to this 
day, offers scholarships and heaps 
honors upon talented musicians. 

Music in Russia was not confined to 
a few struggling artists. Many of the 
parents of Russian composers were per- 
formers of reputation. A great many 
teachers of piano technique especially 
were and are Russians. A glance at the 
names of prominent pianists and violin- 
ists as well as conductors of the present 
time will reveal many of Russian birth. 
However, among the aristocracy of Rus- 
sia, parents did not generally look to 
music as the career for their sons. If 
we read the lives of many famous Rus- 
sian composers we find that they were 
destined by education (and many did 
accomplish much) in other fields, For 
example, Borodin was a doctor and 
chemist. In fact, the Russian govern- 
ment has recently erected a monument in 
honor of his scientific achievements. But 
who will say that his “Prince Igor” is 
not great music? Rimsky-Korsakow was 
a naval officer; Cesar Cui, a military 
engineer; Moussorgsky, an army officer; 
and even the great Tschaikowsky once 
held a position in the ministry of 
justice! 

The Russians, probably more than 
anyone else, have put the word “mod- 
ern” into music. While the French im- 
pressionists such as Debussy and Ravel 
came a little earlier, such Russians as 
Strawinsky finally established a kind of 
music which had heretofore been un- 
known. But in doing so they did not 
forget their homeland with its rich store 
of folk melodies. 

Before completing our survey of Rus- 


sian music, we must make mention of q 
the “Mighty Five,” the five Russtan | 
musicans who did most to impress the} 
flavor of Russian nationalism on the 
music of Russian composers. They are 
Balakirev, Borodin, Cui, Moussorgsky, 

and Rimsky-Korsakow. 


MICHAEL I. GLINKA (1803-1857) 
(1803-1857) 
Russlan and Ludmilla 
Doubt ’ 
ANTON G. RUBENSTEIN (1829-1894) 
Kamennoi-Ostrow 
Melody in F 
Valse Caprice 
Since First I Met Thee 
ALEXANDER P. BORODIN (1834-1887) [ 
In the Steppes of Central Asia 
Selections from “Prince Igor” 
Symphony No. 2 in B Minor 
MODESTE MOUSSORGSKY (1835-1881) 
Selections from “Boris Godounow” 
Hopak 
Night on the Bare Mountain 
Pictures at an Exhibition 
Song of the Flea 
PETER I. TSCHAIKOWSKY (1840-1893) 
Francesca da Rimini 
Nutcracker Suite 
Symphony Nos. 4, 5, and 6 
None But The Lonely Heart 
Romeo and Juliet Overture 
Marche Slav 
NICHOLAS A. RIMSKY-KORSAKOW 
(1844-1908) 
Capriccio Espagnol 
Coq d’Or 
Flight of the Bumblebee 
Scheherazade 
Nightingale and the Rose 
ALEXANDER N. SCRIABIN (1871-1915) 
Prometheus—Poem of Fire 
SERGAI RACHMANINOFF (1873-1943) 
Prelude in C Sharp Minor 
Concerto Nos. 2 and 3 
Albumblatt 
IGOR STRAWINSKY (1882- ) 
Fire Bird 
Petrouchka 
Right of Spring 
SERGE PROKOFIEFF (1891- ) 
Classical Symphony in D Major 
Lieutenant Kije 
Love for Three Oranges 
Peter and the Wolf ; 
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DMITRI SHOSTAKOVICH (1906- ) 
The Age of Gold 
Symphony Nos. 1, 5, and 6 
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Teachens. -- use these Fascinating Educational 
, STORY MAPS IN YOUR CLASSES 


WEST INDIES, ENGLAND, 



















>» EXTREMELY COLORFUL, authentic, decorative picture maps ae ae 
| you see in so many shops... . Ideal for framing. They are a very h ° <i 
f definite help for you in your classwork as supplementary material. at the special price 
not} Pupils are fascinated with the little sketches which depict graphically 2 00 
ia} the history, biography, folklore, literature, geography, travel, and sports ’ 
the) ofeach nation. Beautifully printed in at least five colors on rich heavy Send coupon below 
the ' Glendale vellum stock, 17 x 13% inches. (Maps sold individually also) 
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... dozens of them *y are especially de- 
. dot these in- f signed, based on 
393) triguing maps. : historic motifs. The 
Each little colored 4% border and decora- 
sketch tells a@ com- : tive treatment on 
plete story in itself. Ps the map of France, 
* for instance, is 
¢ h adapted from 17th 
A 5 Century Louis 
. y Quinze tapestries 
W N ‘are, Ce ANE ay hy Vea ay BF and 18th Century 
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ornaments. 
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INVALUABLE to teachers... STORY MAPS N 
. vital and interesting to all those 
1915) F who study, travel, read for en- Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES, 4616 N. Clark St., Chicago 40, Ill. 
tertainment or for those who ' 
943) just love the beauty of an Yes, I want to take advantage of your special offer on 
artistic map. Worth many times Colortext Stery Maps. 
their small cost. Order today. co Please send me postpaid the following: 
ee OE ahead sets of 6 maps @ $2.00 per set 
SPECIAL PRICES ON 
parks West Indi 50c ....scotland 35c each 
QUANTITY LOTS aa oie ae 
We will be glad to furnish ...-maps Ireland @ 35c ea. ....France @ 5S0c each 
quantity prices on any of the Name 
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FOR YOUR 
CLASSROOM 


this set of 
12 BEAUTIFUL 
ANIMAL PRINTS 


Every teacher will want this distinctive 
set of animal prints. They are not just 
another set of pictures — they have 
many practical uses! 

Many teachers are now using some 
of the subjects each month in class- 
work and are delighted with them. 
These animal prints are ideal for art 
and activity work in connection with 
the teaching of elementary science, 
social studies, history, geography. 

The animals have been drawn by 
experienced artists. They are printed 
in black on a heavy paper stock. The 
borders surrounding the illustrations are 
in color—adding a distinctive and beau- 
tiful touch to the prints. Over-all size 
of each print is 7 x 9 inches. 

Subjects included are: elephant, 
beaver, tiger, kangaroo, giraffe, rabbit, 
reindeer, polar bear, lion, squirrel, 
rhinoceros, panther. 


EVERY TEACHER WILL 


WANT THIS SET OF 
ANIMAL PRINTS 


only 30€ postpaid 


Because of the extra bookkeeping in- 
volved, we cannot accept charge orders. 
Cash must accompany each order. 


Send your order to 


THE JONES PUBLISHING CO. 


4616 N. CLARK ST. CHICAGO 40, ILL. 














MUSIC 


(Continued from page 19) 


unchanged voices to sing for the others. 
If a child volunteers to sing alone, he 
should be permitted to do so, provided 
he has a good voice and sufficient poise. 
If he does poorly, both he and the 
other children will be afraid of solo 
work. 

When the words have been sung, the 
teacher says, “When our voices go up, 
what do the notes do?” (Go up.) 
“What happens when our voices go 
down?” (The notes go down, too.) “To 
help us find the right note easily, the 
notes or music words are placed on 
staves of five lines each. To tell how 
fast to sing each note we have a musical 
speedometer.” (Time signature.) “Next 
class time we shall learn more about 
this musical picture.” 

During later music periods, the class 
should learn to recognize and identify 
the key signature. (“These sharps or 
flats are like house numbers in a city. 
They tell us where Mr. One, Do, lives in 
each song.”’) ; the treble clef (a musical 
street sign); measure bars (the fence 
posts that help us obey the speedome- 
ter). When these symbols are familiar to 
all, note and rest values are introduced. 
If the first “observation song” had a 
variety of notes, the teacher introduces 
another song by rote, hunting the fam- 
iliar symbols first, then proceeding with 
the notes. At this phase, the “observa- 
tion song” should be about the difficulty 
of an early third-grade reading song, 
with possibly only three kinds of notes 
and one rest, 


To introduce these notes, the teach- 
er might say, “Have you noticed that 
notes differ in color and shape? As I 
sing the song with loo, try to find out 
how the notes’ color and shape affect 
the time I hold the note.” (Some are 
held longer. White notes are held 
longer than black ones.) 


When these variations have been 
observed, the notes used are isolated with 
their name ang a descriptive phrase. 
(See Junior Arts and Activities, April 
1941, for a descriptive phrase for 
each note and rest.) If the class cannot 
master all the notes in one class period 
the work is divided. The theory drill 
should not cover more than about five 
minutes of a twenty- or thirty-minute 
period. During later periods, the teach- 
er arranges all the notes taught on the 
board and asks the group to name them 
and give their comparative time values. 








HOMES 


(Continued from page 21) 


HEALTH AND SAFETY: Similag 
but more advanced problems, than thogg 
in the first unit are valuable. 

ART: The children will draw pi 
tures of the various kinds of home 
they see in their community. Lit 
chart-pictures of the types of materi 
used in making different houses 
make attractive display pieces and 
impress upon the children’s minds 
necessity for variety and good ta 
in home building. 

CONSTRUCTION: At this point, g 


doll house, of several rooms, may be 


made. While doing this project, all e 


the lessons of the construction of 
big house will be recalled and the chi 
dren will have ample opportunity 
develop art principles. 
Culminating Activities 

A dramatized version of the acti 
ities of building a house can form 
central theme or presentation for 
program for parents and friends. 


HOMES OF OTHER BOYS 
AND GIRLS 
Beginning Discussions 

Since there is such a diversity of 
homes in given areas and in the United 
States, it may not be desirable eves 
with an older group to go outside the 
confines of our country for this unit 
Remember the types of homes in rural 
areas and cities; in warm climates and 
in cold ones; permanent and temporary 
(summer cottages and trailer homes); 
etc. However, if the class is going back 
into the history of our country, the 
evolution of homes may be the topic: 
homes of Indians (wigwams, tepees, 
hogans, pueblos); homes of early set- 
tlers (log cabins, covered wagons, sod 
houses); homes in colonial America 
(plantation homes) ; homes of different 
nationality groups (Dutch, English, 
Germans in Pennsylvania, etc.) 

We are not outlining this unit 
fully as the others. However, a teaché 
will see its social studies value and 
develop interesting correlations 
activities. 
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